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INTEREST 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 

With  Regard  to  her  COLONIES, 


^^u'*5f,4^5f'HAVE  perufed  with  no  fmall  pleafure  the  Letter 

1^1  1  1  7>  1 

§*§  §#§  addrejfed  to  T<wo  Great  Men ,  and  the  Remarks  on 

§*§  j  §*§  that  letter.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  beauty,, 

§*•?  the  force  and  perfpicuity  of  expreflion,  or 
the  general  elegance  of  manner  confpicuous 
m  both  pamphlets,  that  my  pleafure  chiefly  a- 
rifes ;  it  is  rather  from  this,  that  I  have  lived  to  fee  fubje&s 
©f  the  greated  importance  to  this  nation  publickly  difcufled 
without  party  views,  or  party  heat,  with  decency  and  polite- 
nefs,  and  with  no  other  warmth  than  what  a  zeal  for  the  ho-\ 

nour  and  happinefs  of  our  king  and  country  may  infpire ; - 

and  this  by  writers  whofe  underftanding  (however  they  may 
differ  from  each  other)  appears  not  unequal  to  their  candour 
and  the  uprightnefs  of  their  intention. 

But,  as  great  abilities  have  not  always  the  bed:  information, 
there  are,  I  apprehend,  in  the  Remarks  fome  opinions  not  well 
founded,  and  fome  midakes  of  fo  important  a  nature,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  a  few  obfervations  on  them  neceflary  for  the  better  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  publick.. 

The  auther  of  the  Letter ,  who  mud  be  every  way  bed  able  to 

fi)pport  his  own  fentiments,  will,  I  hope,  excufe  me,  if  I  feem 

oihcioully  to  interfere;  when  he  confiders,  that  the  fpirit  of  pa- 

triotifm,  like  other  qualities  good  and  bad,  is  catching ;  and 

that  his  long  filence  fince  the  Remarks  appeared  has  made  us  de- 

fpair  of  feeing  the  fubjed  farther  difcuded  by  his  maderly  hand. 

The  ingenious  and  candid  remarker,  too,  who  muft  have  been 

Elided  himfelf  before  l^e  employed  his  (kill  and  addrefs  to  mir 

lead 
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lead  others,  will  certainly,  fmce  he  declares  he  aims  at  no  fedutti- 
be  difP°red  to  excufeeven  the  weakeli  effort  to  prevent  it. 
And  Purely  if  the  general  opinions  that  pofTefs  the  minds  of  the 
people  may  poffibly  be  of  coniequence  in  publick  affairs,  it  mud 
be  fit  to  fet  thofe  opinions  right.  If  there  is  danger,  as  the  re- 
marker  fuppoies,  that  £C  extravagant  expectations”  may  emba- 
“  a  ^tuous  and  able  minidry,”  arid  “  render  the  nego- 
“  tlation  for  peace  a  work  of  infinite  difficulty;”  there  is  °nq 
lefs  danger  that  expe&ations  too  low,  thro’  want  of  proper  in- 
foi  mation,  may  have  a  contrary  effeC:,  may  make  even  a  virtu¬ 
ous  and  able  minidry  lefs  anxious,  and  lefs  attentive  to  the  ob¬ 
taining  points  in  which  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation 
are  effentially  concerned  ;  and  the  people  lefs  hearty  in  fupport- 
ing  fuch  a  minilfry  and  its  meafures. 

1  he  people  of  this  nation  are  indeed  refpe&able,  not  for  their 
riumbers  only,  but  for  their  underitanding  and  their  publick  fpi- 
rit .  they  manifed  the  firff,  by  their  univerfal  approbation  of  the 
prudent  and  vigorous  meafures,  and  the  confidence  they  fo 
juflly  repo fe  in  a  wife  and  good  prince,  and  an  honed  and  a- 
.  w  admmiflration  ;  the  latter  they  have  demondrated  by  the 
immenfe  fupplies  granted  in  parliament  unanimoufly,  and 
paid  through  the  whole  kingdom  with  chearfulnefs.  And 
fmce  to  this  fpirit  and  thefe  fupplies  our  “  vi&ories  and  fuc- 

ceffes”  have  in  great  meafure  been  owing,  is  it  quite  right,  is 

it  generous  to  fay,  with  the  remarker, ,  that  the  people  «  had 
no  fhare  in  aquiring  them?”  The  mere  mob  he  cannot 
Hiemi,  c/en  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  ?nadnejs  of  the  people ;  for  the 
madnefs  of  the  mob  mud  be  too  feeble  and  impotent,  arm’d  as 
t  e  government  of  this  country  atprefent  is,  to  “  over-rule,” 

even  in  the  (UgateR  inilances,  the  “  virtue  and  moderation”  of 
f  nrm  and  Heady  minidry. 

While  the  war  continues,  its  final  event  is  quite  uncertain, 

J  he  Vlft°nous  of  this  year  may  be  the  Vanquifh’d  of  the  next, 
it  may  therefore  be  too  early  to  fay,  what  advantages  we  ought 
abfolutely  to  infill  on,  and  make  the  fine  quibus  non  of  a  peaces 
y tbe  neceffity  Of  our  affairs  fhould  oblige  us  to  accept  of  terms 
advantageous  tnan  our  prefent  fucceffes  feem  to  promife  us, 
dn  intelligent  people  as  ours  is,  mud  fee  that  neceffity,  and  will 

acquiefcc* 
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acquiefce,  Bat  as  a  p^eace,  when  it  is  made,  may  he  made 
haftily;  and  as  the  unhappy  continuance  of  the  war  affords  us 
time  to  coniider,  among  feveral  advantages  gam  d  01  to  be 
gain’d,  which  of  them  may  be  mofl  for  our  interefl  to  retain,  if 
fome  and  not  all  may  pofilble  be  retained;  I  do  not  blame  the 
public  difquifition  of  thefe  points,  as  premature  or  ufelefs.  Light 
often  arifes  from  a  collifion  of  opinions,  as  fire  from  flint  and 
Heel;  and  if  we  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  light,  without  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  heat  fometimes  produc’d  by  controverfy,  why 
ftiould  we  difcourage  it  ? 

Suppofmg  then,  that  heaven  may  Hill  continue  to  blefs  his 
Majefty’s  arms,  and  that  the  event  of  this  juft  war  may  put  it  in 
our  power  to  retain  fbme  of  our  conquefts  at  the  making  of  a 
peace ;  let  us  confider  whether  we  are  to  confine  ourfelves  to 
thofe  poiTeffions  only  that  were  “  the  objects  for  which  we  began 
the  war.”  This  the  remarker  feems  to  think  right,  when  the 
queftion  relates  to  \  Canada  properly,  fo  called,’  it  having  never 
been  ‘  mentioned  as  one  of  thofe  obje&s  in  any  of  our  memorials 

■i 

<  or  declarations,  or  in  any  of  our  publick  act  whatfoever.’  But 
the  gentleman  himfelf  will  probably  agree,  that  if  the  cefti- 
on  of  Canada  would  be  a  real  advantage  to  us,  we  may  demand 
it  under  his  fecond  head,  as  an  “  indemnification  for  the  charges 
incurred”  in  recovering  our  juft  rights  ;  otherwife,  according  to 
his  own  principles,  the  demand  of  Gaudaloupe  can  have  no  foun¬ 
dation. 

That  “  our  claims  before  the  war  were  large  enough  for  poL 
feflion  and  for  fecurity  too,”  tho’  it  feems  a  clear  point  with  the 
ingenious  remarker,  is,  I  own,  not  fo  with  me.  I  am  rather 
of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  fhall  prefently  give  my  reafons. 
But  firft  let  me  obferve,  that  we  did  not  make  thofe  claims  be- 
caufe  they  were  large  enough  for  fecurity,  but  becaufe  we  could 
rightfully  claim  no  more.  Advantages  gain’d  in  the  conrfe  oi 
this  war,  mayincreafe  the  extent  of  our  rights.  Our  claims  be¬ 
fore  the  war  contain’d  fome  fecurity;  but  that  is  no  reafon  why 
we  fhould  neglect  acquiring  more  when  the  demand  of  more  is 
become  reafonable.  It  may  be  reafonable  in  the  cafe  of  America 
to  afk  for  the  fecurity  recommended  by  the  author  of  the  letter, 
tho’  it  would  be  prepofterous  to  do  it  in  many  other  cafes  :  his 

propos’d 
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propos'd  demand  is  founded  on  the  little  value  of  Canada  to  the 
iW£;  the  right  we  have  to  afk,  and  the  power  we  may  have 
to  mfift  on  an  indemnification  for  our  expences ;  the  difficulty 
the  French  themfelves  will  be  under  of  retraining  their  reftlefs 
fubje&s  in  America  from  encroaching  on  our  limits  and  diflurb- 
ing  our  tr ade  j  and  the  difficulty  on  our  parts  of  preventing  en¬ 
croachments  that  may.poflibly  exift  many  years  without  coming 
to  our  knowledge.  But  the  remarker  <c  does  not  fee  why  the 
arguments  employ’d  concerning  a  fecurity  for  a  peaceable  be¬ 
haviour  in  Canada ,  would  not  be  equally  cogent  for  calling 
foi  the  fame  fecurity  in  Europe.”  On  a  little  farther  reflecti¬ 
on,  he  muff  I  think  be  fenfible,  that  the  circumftances  of  the 
two. cafes  are  widely  different.  Mere  we  are  feparated  by  the 
bvfl  and  cleared  of  ooundaries,  the  ocean,  and  we  have  people 
m  01  near  ever y  part  of  our  territory.  Any  attempt  to  encroach 
uPon  us>  hY  budding  a  fort,  even  in  the  obfcureft  corner  oE 
tiefeiflands,  muft  therefore  be  known  and  prevented  immedi¬ 
ate  v.  T^e  aggi  eiTors  alio  mud  be  known,  and  the  nation  they 
eiong  to  would  be  accountable  for  their  aggreffiom  In  Anuria 
ca  it  is  quite  otherwife.  A  vad  wildernefs  thinly  or  fcarce  at  all, 
peopled,  conceals  with  eafe  the  march  of  troops  and  wQrkmen* 
Important  paffes  may  be  feiz’d  within  our  limits  and  forts  built 


r - J  uo  au  auu  a 

m,‘il0n  to  remoVe-  Dear  experience  has  taught  us  this.  But 
'Wiat  is  frill  worfe,  the  wide  extended  forefts  between  our  fet- 
tienients  and  theira,  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes  of  favages 

t -at  delight  in  war  and  take  pride  in  murder,  fubjeds  properly. 

neither  of  the  French  nor  Englijh,  but  ftrongly  attach’d  to  the 
icrmcr  by  the  art  and  indefatigable  indufhy  ofpriefts,  fimilaritty 
°  [upcrJtlU0“s»  and  frequent  family  alliances.  Thefe  are  eafijy, 
and  have  been  continually,  inlligated  to  fall  upon  and  maflacre 
cur  planters,  even  in  times  of  full  peace  between  the  two  crowns, 

tQ  the  certain  diminution  of  our  people  and  the  contradion  of 

Oiii-  fetuements.*  And  tho:  itis  known  they  are  fupplyed  by  the. 


French , 

•  The  Indians  in  the  Vr!,A  .,'tkn  ’  &  atM>«  >755.  &y». 

‘  ibitigated  by  their  niiefts  A  ’  npen  al1  prop"  °PP°r'unitier, 

1  s>  "no  have  generally  the  chief  management  of 

‘  their 
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Fr'encb,  and  carry  theft  prifoners  to  them,  we  can  by  complain¬ 
ing  obtain  no  redrefs,  as  the  governors  of  Canada  have  a  ready 
fcxcufe,  that  the  Indians  are  an  independant  people,  over  whom 
they  have  no  power,  and  for  whole  actions  they  are  therefore 
not  accountable.  Surely  circumftances  fo  widely  different,  may 
teafonably  authorife  different  demands  of  fecurity  in  America , 
from  fuch  as  are  nfual  or  neceifary  in  Europe . 

The  remarker ,  however,  thinks,  that  our  real  dependance 
for  keeping  44  France  or  any  other  nation  true  to  her  engage- 
44  ments,  muft  not  be  in  demanding  fecurities  which  no  nation 
4C  whilft  independent  can  give,  but  on  our  ownflrength  and  our 
44  own  vigilance.”  No  nation  that  has  carried  on  a  war  with 
difadvantage,  and  is  unable  to  continue  it,  can  be  faid,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  to  be  independent  ;  and  while  either  fide 
thinks  itfelf  in  a  condition  to  demand  an  indemnification,  there 
is  no  man  in  his  fenfes,  but  will*  ceteris  paribus ,  prefer  an  in¬ 
demnification  that  is  a  cheaper  and  more  effedual  fecurity  than 
any  other  he  can  think  of.  Nations  in  this  fituation  demand 
and  cede  countries  by  almoft  every  treaty  of  peace  that  is  made. 
The  French  part  of  the.ifland  of  St .  Chrijlophers  was  added  to 
Great -Britain  in  circumftances  altogether  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
which  a  few  months  may  probably  place  the  country  of  Canada . 

Farther 

*  their  public  councils,  to  a&sof  hoftility  againft  the  Englijhy  even  in  time 
f  of  profound  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  Of  this  there  are  many  unde- 
a  niable  inftances :  The  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonies  of  the 

*  Ma[fachufetts-Bay  and  New-HampJ}jirey  in  1723,  by  which  thofe  colonies 

*  fufferedfo  much  damage,  was  begun  by  the  indication  of  the  French  ;  their 

*  fupplies  were  from  them,  and  there  are  now  original  letters  of  feveral^  Je- 
4  fuits  to  be  produced,  whereby  it  evidently  appears,  that  they  were  continu- 
4  ally  animating  the  Indians,  when  almoft  tired  with  the  war,  to  a  farther 

*  profecution  of  it.  Thej French  not  only  excited  the  Indians,  and  fupport- 

*  cd  them,  but  joined  their  own  forces  with  them  in  all  the  late  hoftilities 
■  that  have  been  committed  within  his  Majcfty’s  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
4  And  from  an  intercepted  letter  this  year  from  the  Jefuit  at  Penobfcot,  and 
4  from  other  information,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been  ufi rig  their  ut- 

*  moft  endeavours  t©  excite  the  Indians  to  new  a£ls  of  hoftility  againft  his 

*  Majefty’s  colony  of  the  Majfachufetts-Bay ,  and  fome  have  been  committed. 
4  —.-j Xhe  French  not  only  excite  the  Indians  to  atfts  of  hoftility,  but  re~ 

*  ward  them  for  it,  by  buying  the  Englijh  prifoners  of  them;  for  the  ran- 
4  fom  of  each  of  which  they  afterwards  demand  of  us  the  price  that  is  ufually 
4  given  for  a  Have  in  thefe  colonies.  They  do  this  under  the  fpfeiofts  pre- 
4  tence  of  refeuiug  the  poor  prifoners  from  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the 
4  favages;  but  in  reality  to  encourage  th-tfftr  to  coutinue  their  depredations, 
4  as  they  can  by  this  means  get  more  by  hunting  the  Englijh  than  by  hunt- 

*  ing  wild  beafts;  and  the  French  at  the  fame  time  are  thereby  enabled  to 

*  keep  up  a  large  body  of  Indians  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  Englifo,' 
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Farther  /county  has  always  been  deemed  a  motive  with  a  con¬ 
queror  to  be  Iefs  moderate ;  and  even  the  vanquifh’d  infift  upon 
iecurity  as  a  reafon  for  demanding  what  they  acknowledge  they 
could  not  otherwife  properly  afk.  The  fecurity  of  the  frontier 
of  France  on  the  fide  of  the  Netherlands ,  was  always  confldered 
in  the  negotiation  that  begun  at  Gertruydenburgh ,  and  ended  with, 
that  war.  For  the  fame  reafon  they  demanded  and  had  Cape 
Breton .  But  a  war  concluded  to  the  advantage  of  France  has  al¬ 
ways  added  fomething  to  the  power,  either  of  France  or  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon.  Even  that  of  1733,  which  fhe  commenced 
with  decimations  of  her  having  no  ambitious  “views,  and  which 
hnifhed  by  a  treaty  at  which  the  minifters  of  France  repeatedly 
declared  that  die  defired  nothing  for  herfelf,  in  effect  gained  for 
her  Lorrain ,  an  indemnification  ten  times  the  value  of  all  her 
North  American  poffeffions. 

In  fhort,  fecurity  and  quiet  of  princes  and  ffates  have  ’ever 
been  deemed  fufficient  reafons,  when  fupported  by  power,  for 
difpofing  of  rights  ;  and  fuch  difpofition  has  never  been  looked 
on  as  want  of  moderation.  It  has  always  been  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  moll  general  treaties.  The  fecurity  of  Germany 
was  the  argument  for  yielding  confiderable  poffeffions  there  to 
the  Swedes :  and  the  fecurity  of  Europe  divided  the  Spanijh  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  the  partition  treaty,  made  between  powers  who  had 
no  other  right  to  difpofe  of  any  part  of  it.  There  can  be  no  cef- 
iion  that  is  not  fuppofed  at  lead,  to  encreafe  the  power  of  the 
party  to  whoin  it  is  made.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  a  right  to 
afk  it,  and  that  he  does  it  not  merely  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  3 
dangerous  ambition.  Catiada  in  the  hands  of  Britain ,  will  en- 

1  ’ 

danger  the  kingdom  of  France  as  little  as  any  other  ceffion  ;  and 
from  its  fituation  and  circumdances  cannot  be  hurtful  to  any  o* 
ther  date.  Rather,  if  peace  be  an  advantage,  this  ceffion  may 
be  fuch  to  all  Europe.  The  prefent  war  teaches  us,  that  difputes 
arifing  in  America ,  may  be  an  occafion  of  embroiling  nations 
who  have  no  concerns  there.  If  the  French  remain  in  Canada i 
and  Louijiana ,  fix  the  boundaries  as  you  will  between  us  and 
them,  we  mull  border  on  each  other  for  more  than  1500  miles- 
The  people  that  inhabit  the  frontiers,  are  generally  the  refute 
of  both  nation*,  often  of  the  worfi  morals  and  Itte  If  aft  difcretion, 

remote 


remote  from  the  eye,  the  prudence,  and  the  reflraint  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Injuries  are  therefore  frequently,1  in  feme  part  or 
other  of  fo  long  a  frontier,  committed  on  both  Tides,  refentment 
provoked,  the  colonies  firft  engaged,  and  then  the  mother 
countries.  And  two  great  nations  can  fcarce  be  at  war  in  Europe , 
but  fome  other  prince  or  hate  thinks  it  a  convenient  opportunity, 
to  revive  fome  ancient  claim,  ieize  fome  advantage,  obtain  fome 
territory,  or  enlarge  fome  power  at  the  cxpence  of  a  neighbour. 
The  flames  of  war  once  kindfed,  often  fpread  far  and  wideband 
the  mifehief  is  infinite.  Happy  it  prov’d  to  both  nations,  that 
the  Dutch  were  prevailed  on  finally r  to  cede  the  New  Netherlands 
(now  the  province  of  l\evj-2  ork )  to  us  at  tne  peace  of  1674  >  a 
peace  that  has  ever  fmee  continued  between  us,  but  mu  ft  have 
been  frequently  difturbed,  11  tiiey  had  retained  the  pofttflion  or 
that  country,  bordering  feverai  hundred  miles  on  oui  colonies  of 
Pennsylvania  weftward,  Connecticut  and  the  Maffachufetts  eaftward* 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  people  of  different  language,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  manners,  fhould  in  thole  remote  parts  engage  in  fre¬ 
quent  quarrels,  when  we  find,  that  even  the  people  of  oui  own 
colonies  have  frequently  been  fo  cxafpeiatcd  agamftcach  othei  in 
their  difputes  about  boundaries,  as  to  pioceed  to  open  violence 

and  bloodfhed. 


But  the  remarker  thinks  we  fhall  be  fuftkiently  fecure  in  Jme* 
rica,  if  wey<  raife  Englijh  forts  at  foch  paffesas  may  at  once  make 
«  us  refpeftable  to  the  French  and  to  the  Indian  nations.’  The 
fecurity  defirable  in  America ,  maybeconfideredas  of  three  kinds  ; 
1.  A  fecurity  of  poffeffion,  that  the  French  fhall  not  drive  us  out 
of  the  country.  2.  A  fecurity  of  our  planters  from  the  inroads 
of  favages,  and  the  murders  committed  by  them.  3.  A  fecurity 
that  the  Bntijh  nation  fhall  not  be  oblig’d  on  every  new  war  to  re¬ 
peat  the  immefe  expence  occafion’d  by  this,  to  defend  its  poiTet- 
fions  in  America ,  Forts  in  the  moil  impotant  paftes,  may,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  be  of  ufe  to  obtain  the  firft  kind  of  fecurity  :  but  as 
thofe  fttuations  are  far  advanc’d  beyond  the  inhabitants,  the  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  and  fupplying  the  garrifons,  will  be  very 
great  even  in  time  of  full  peace,  and  immenfe  on  every  interrup¬ 
tion  of  it ;  as  it  is  eafy  for  ftulking  parues  of  the  enemy  in  fuch 
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jcng  roads  thro’  the  woods,  to  intercept  and  cut  off  our  convoys,' 
unlcfs  guarded  continually  by  great  bodies  of  men.  The  fecond 
kind  of  fecurity,  will  not  be  obtained  by  fuch  forts,  unlefs  they 
wcaC  connected  by  a.  wa.ll  like  tnatoF  China ,  from  one  end.  ofiour 
fettlements  to  the  other.  If  the  Indians  when  at  war,  march’d 
like  the  Europeans ,  with  great  armies,  heavy  cannon,  baggage 
and  carriages,  the  pafTcs  thro’  which  alone  fuch  armies  could  pe¬ 
netrate  our  country  or  receive  their  fuppiies,  being  fecur’d,- 
all  might  be  fufficiently  fecure  ;  but  the  cafe  is  widely  different. 
They  go  to  war,  as  they  call  it,  in  lmal!  parties,  from  fifty  men 
down  to  five.  Their  hunting  life  has  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  whole  country,  and  fcarce  any  part  of  it  is  impracticable  to 
fuch  a  party.  They  can  travel  thro’  the  woods  even  by  night, 
and  know  how  to  conceal  their  tracks.  Theypafis  eafily  between 
your  forts  undifeover’d ;  and  privately  approach  the  fettlements 
of  your  frontier  inhabitants.  They  need  no  convoys  of  provi- 
fions  to  follow  them ;  for  whether  they  are  (hitting  from  place 
to  place  in  the  woods,  or  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to 
flrike  a  blow,  every  thicket  and  every  fiream  furniihes  fo  fmall 
a  number  with  fufiicient  fubfiflence.  When  they  have  furpriz’d 
feperately,  and  murder’d  and  fealp’d  a  dozen  families,  they  are 
gone  with  inconceivable  expedition  thro’  unknown  ways,  and 
tis  very  rare  that  purfuers  have  any  chance  of  coming  up  with 
them.*  In  fhort,  long  experience  has  taught  our  planters,  that 

they 

.  .  •  i 

*  <  Although  the  Indians  lire  featured,  as  a  hunter’s  life  requires,  they 
may  he  collected  together  from  almoft  any  difiance,  as  they  can  find  their 
fubfiflence  from  their  gun  in  their  travelling.  But  let  the  number  of  the  In¬ 
dians  he  what  it  will,  they  are  not  formidable  merely  on  account  of 
their  numbers  ;  there  are  many  other  circumftances  that  give  them  a  great 
advantage  over  the  Etgtifh.  The  Englijh  in  habitants,  though  numerous, 
are  extended  over  a  large  traft  of  land,  500  leagues  in  length  on  the  fea- 
fhore;  and  although  fome  of  their  trading  towns  are  thick  fettled,  their 
fpt-rlemcnts  in  the  country  towns  mufl  beat  a  diftance  from  c«.cm  other. 
bTideT^-that  in  a  neu^emuntry  where  lands  are  cheap,  people  are  fond  of 
acquiring  large  Lra&s  tothemfdves;  and  therefore  in  the  out  fettlements 
they  mufi  be  more  remote  :  andasthe  people  that  move  out  are  generally 
poor,  they  fit  down  either  where  they  can  eafieft  procure  land,  or  iocneft 
raife  a  fnfcfi Hence.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Enghjb  have  fixed  fettled  habita¬ 
tions,  the  c  a  fie  ft  and  Hiovtcft  paflages  to  w  hich  the  Indians,  byconftantly 
hunting  in  the  woods,  arc  perfeaiy  well  acquainted  with;  whereas  the  En- 
oM  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Indian  country ,  rior  of  t.he  pafTages  thro 
the  woods  that  lead  toit.  The  Indian  way  of  making ,war  is  by  iudden at¬ 
tacks  uponexptfed  ^  5  sud  ai  foona*  they  hayp  done  nnfchief,  they 
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they  cannot  rely  upon  forts  as  a  fecurity  againil  Indians  *  i  ho 
inhabitants  of  Hackney  might  as  well  rely  upon  the  tower  ot 
London  to  fecure  them  againft  highwaymen  and  houfebreakers. 
As  to  the  third  kind  of  fecurity,  that  we  fliall  not  in  a  few  years, 
have  all  we  have  now  done  to  do  over  again  in  A  me,  ?ca;  and 
be  oblig’d  to  employ  the  fame  number  of  troops,  and  drips,  at 
the  fame  immenfe  expence  to  defend  our  poiiefilons  theie,  wnu^ 
we  are  in  proportion  weaken’d  here  :  fuch  forts  I  think  cannot 
prevent  this.  During  a  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  the 
French ,  who  are  adroit  at  fortifying,  will  likewife  ere&  forts  in 
the  mod  advantageous  places  of  the  country  we  leijve  tnem, 
which  will  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  be  reduc’d  in  cafe 

of  another  war.  We  know  by  the  experience  of  this  war,  how 

extremely 

‘  retire  end  either  go  home  by  the  fame  or  feme  different  rout, as  they  thmk 
«  fifed;  or  go  to  Ihme  other  place- at  a  d.ftance  to  renew  their  Broke.  If 
‘  a  Mcient' party  fhould  happily  be  ready  to  purfae  them,, a"“ 

.  it  >«■  o 

4  the  cafe,  but  the  Englijb  Ihonld  purfue  them  ,  asfoon  «  *ey  h.«  pined 
«  the  rivets,  by  means  of  their  canoes,  to  the  ule  of  which  they  are  broug  t 

«  up  from  their  infancy,  they  piefently  get  out  of  Weir  teach  .fmlt,  fa 

4  body  of  men  were  to  marchinto  their  country  to  the  place  whete tin.)  are 
‘  fettled,  thev  can,  upon  the  lead  notice,  without  great  disadvantage,  quit 
‘  their  prelent  habitations,  and  betake  therofelves  to  new  ones.  Clar..  , 

already  remarked,  tlVt  the  tribes  offtHe  . Indian r  living  upon 
4  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  run  upon  the  back  of  the  Enghjh  lettlements  tti 
«  North  America,  arevery  numerous, andean  furnifh  a  great  mim.ee  oi  fg!  t 
,  ‘fn  all  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  ule  of  arms  as  loon  a  sea  pa- 

«  ble  of  carrying  them  f  as  they  ‘get  the  whole  of  their  fubfi  ence  1 :rom  hunt- 

<  In  a  •  nrul  fhat  this  armv,  Dree  as  it  may  be, can  be  maintained  by  the  I  tenet* 
«  whhont  ny  xp  n«  y’From  their  numbers  their  fituation,  and  thenvers 
.  that  ran  into  the  Enslilh  fettlements,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that .they  can  at 
«  any  time  make  an  attack  upon,  and  conftantly  annoy  as  many  ofthe  expofed 
.  Elm  fettlements  as  they  Pleafe,and  thole  at  any  d.ftance  from  each  other. 
4  The  effefts  of  filch  incur  fions  have  been  too  leverely  felt  by  many  ofthe 
«  Britijb  colonies, not  to  be  very  well  known.  The  entire  brea-ing  tip  o 

.  places  that  had  been  lor  a  conf.der.ble  time  fettled  at  a  great  expence, both 
4  of  labour  and  money ;  burning  the  houfes,  deftroying  the  (lock,  killing  and 
4  making  prifor.ers  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitant,  with  all  me  -loci  ufage 
4  they  meet  with  in  their  captivity, is  only  a  part  of  the  (cene  All  other 
•  place ^tha tare  expofed  are  kept  in  continual  terror;  the  lands  he  walie 
4  and  uuculti«ted  from  the  danger  that  attends  thofe  that  fliall  prelume  to 

<  work  upon  them  :  befides  the  immenfe  charge  the  governments  mull  be  at 

4  in° a  v e ry  i n e ffe £t u a  1  manner  to  defend  their  extended  trom^i  and  all 

t  this  from  the  influence  the  French  have  had  °v'1>.1b‘ '-UC°'  'IT0  loathe 

5  few  ofthe  Indians.  To  the  fame  or  greater  evils  (till  will  evciy  one  or  t 

<  coTonici  be  expofed,  whenever  the  lame  influence  (hall  be :  ^tended  tatho 
\  whole  body  of  them. ^ 
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extremely  difficult  it  is  to  march  an  army  thro’  the  American 
woods,  with  its  nec'eflary  cannon  and  ltores,  Efficient  to  reduce 
a  very  flight  fort.  The  accounts  at  the  treafury  will  tell  you 
what  amazing  Aims  we  have  neceflarily  fpent  in  the  expeditions 
again  ft  two  very  trifling  forts,  Duque/ne  and  Crown  Point. 
Whik  the  Fnnch  retain  their  influence  over  the  Indians,  they 
can  eaflly  keep  our  long  extended  frontier  in  continual  alarm, 
by'  a  very  few  of  thofe  people;  and  with  a  fmall  number  of  re¬ 
gulars  and  militia,  in  fuch  a  country,  we  find  they  can  keep  an 
ai  my  of  ours  in  full  employ  for  feveral  years,  We  therefore  ftiali 
not  need  to  be  told  by  our  colonies,  that  if  we  leave  Canada 
however  circumfcrib’d,  to  the  French,  “  we  have  done  nothing-” 

wc  ft) all  foon  be  made  fenfible  ourfelves  of  this  truth,  and  to 
our  coil. 

I  would  not  be  underload  to  deny  that  even  if  we  fubdue 
and  retain  Canada ,  fome  few  forts  may  be  of  ufe  to  fecure  the 
goods  of  the  traders,  and  protert  the  commerce,  in  cafe  of  any 
fudden  mifunderftanding  with  any  tribe  of  Indians  :  but  thefe 
forts  will  be  belt  under  the  care  of  the  colonies  interefted  in  the 
Indian  trade,  and  garrifon’d  by  their  provincial  forces,  and  at 
ihsir  own  expence.  Their  own  intereil  will  then  induce  the  Ame¬ 
rican  governments  to  take  care  of  fuch  forts  in  proportion  to  their 
importance  ;  and  fee  that  the  officers  keep  their  corps  full  and 
ramd  their  duty.  But  any  troops  of  ours  plac’d  there  and  ac¬ 
countable  here,  would,  in  fuch  remote  and  obfcure  places  and 
at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  eye  and  infpertion  of  fuperiors, 
foon  become  of  little  confequer.ee,  even  tho*  the  French  were 
left  in  pofleflion  of  Canadu.  If  the  lour  independent  compa- 
ni-.  maintained  by  the  crown  in  New  Fork  more  than  forty  years, 
at  a  great  expence,  confifted,  for  molt  part  of  the  time,  of  fag¬ 
s'5^  chiefly ,  »f  their  officers  enjoy’d  tlufir  places  as  fine  cures, 
and  were  only,  as  a  writer  *  of  the  country  itiles  them,  a  kind 
of  military  monks-,  ii  this  was  the  ftate  of  troops  polled  in  a  popu¬ 
lous  country,  where  the  impofition  could  not  be  fo  well  con¬ 
ceal’d  ;  what  may  we  expert  will  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  that  lhall  be 
Polled  two,  three  or  four  hundred  miles  front  the  inhabitants, 

in 
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in  fuch  obfcure  and  remote  places  as  Crown  Point,  Ofwego,  Du - 
quefne  or  Niagara  ?  they  would  fparce  be  even  faggots ;  they 
would  dwindle  t»  mere  names  upon  paper,  and  appear  nowhere 
but  upon  the  muder  rolls. 

Now  all  the  kinds  of  fecurity  we  have  mention’d  are  obtain’d 

¥ 

by  fubduing  and  retaining  Canada .  Our  prefent  podedlons  in 
America ,  are  fecur’d ;  our  planters  will  no  longer  be  madfacred 
by  the  Indians ,  who  depending  abfolutely  on  us  for  what  are 
now  become  the  neceilaries  of  life  to  them,  guns,  powder,  hat¬ 
chets,  knives,  and  cloathing ;  and  havi'itg  no  other  Europeans 
near,  that  can  either  fupply  them,  or  inftigate  them  againil  us  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  always  difpos’d,  if  we  treat  them 
with  common  judice,  to  live  in  perpetual  peace  with  us.  And 
with  regard  to  France ,  fhe  cannot  in  cafe  of  another  war,  pu£ 
us  to  the  immenfe  expence  of  defending  that  long  extended 
frontier;  we  lhall  then,  as  it  were  have  our  backs  againd  a  wall 
in  America ,  the  fea-coait  will  be  eafijy  protefled  by  our  fuperior 
naval  power;  and  here  “  our  own  watchfulness  and  our  drength” 
will  be  properly,  and  cannot  but  be  fuccefsfully  employed.  In 
this  dtuation  the  force  now  employed  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
may  be  fpar’d  for  any  other  fervice  here  or  el fe where  ;  fo  that 
both  the  ofiendve  and  defenfive  drength  of  the  Britijb  empire  on 
the  whole  will  be  greatly  increafed. 

But  to  leave  the  French  in  poffedion  of  Canada  when  it  is  in 
our  power  to  remove  them,  and  depend,  as  the  remarker  propo- 
fes,  on  our  own  jirengih  a?id  watchfulnejs  ”  to  prevent  the  mif* 
chiefs  that  may  attend  it,  feems  neither  fafe  nor  prudent.  Hap¬ 
py  as  we  now  are,  under  the  bed  of  kings,  and  in  the  profpetfc 
of  a  fuccedion  promiiing  every  felicity  a  nation  was  ever  blefs’d 
with :  happy  too  in  the  wifdom  and  vigour  of  every  part  of  the 
^dminidration,  particularly  that  part  whofe  peculiar  province  is 
the  Britijb  plantations,  a  province  every  true  Englijhman  lees 
with  pleafure  under  the  principal  dire&ion  of  a  nobleman,  as 
much  didinguilh’d  by  his  great  capacity,  as  by  his  unweaied 
and  difmterefted  application  to  this  important  department ;  we 
cannot,  we  ought  not  to  promife  ourfelves  the  uninterrupted  con¬ 
tinuance  of  thofe  bleffings.  The  fafety  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  date,  and  the  intered  of  the  whole  are  not  to  be  truded  to  the 

wifdom 
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wifdom  and  vigour  of  future  adminiftrations,  when  a  fecurity  is 
to  be  had  more  effe&ual,  more  conflant,  and  much  lefs  expenfive. 
They  who  can  be  moved  by  the  apprehenfion  of  dangers  <fo  re¬ 
mote  as  that  of  a  future  independence  of  our  colonies  (a  point  I 
frail  hereafter  confider)  feem  fcarcely  confident  with  them- 
felves  when  they  fuppofe  we  may  rely  on  the  wifdom  ana  vigour 
of  an  adminiftration  for  their  fafety. 

I  Ihould  indeed  think  it  lefs  material  whether  Canada  were 
ceded  to  us  or  not,  if  I  had  in  view  only  the  fecurity  of  poffejfon  in 
our  colonies.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Remarker,  that  we  are 
m  North  America  “  afar  greater  continental  as  well  its  naval 
“  power;”  and  that  only  cowardice  or  ignoraiice  can  fubjeft  our 
colonies  there  to  a  French  conqueik  But  for  the  fame  reafon  I 
difagree  with  him  widely  upon  another  point.  I  do  not  think 
that  our  “  blood  and  treafure  has  been  expended,”  as  he  inti¬ 
mates,  “  in  the  caufe  of  the  colonies ,”  and  that  we  are  “  making  con- 
i(  quells, for  them  yet  I  believe  this  is  too  common  an  error. 
I  do  not  fay  they  are  altogether  unconcerned  in  the  event.  The 
inhabitants  of  them  are,  in  common  with  the  other  fubjedls  of 
Great  Britain ,  anxious  for  the  glory  of  her  crown,  and  extent  of 
Rer  power  and  commerce,  the  welfare, and  future  repofe  of  the 
whole  Britifh  people.  They  could  not  therefore  but  take  a  large 
fhare  in  the  affronts  offered  to  Britain ,  and  have  been  animated 
with  a  truely  Britifh  fpirit  to  exert  themfelves  beyond  their 
flrength,  and  againfl  their  evident  intereft.  Yet  fo  unfortunate 
have  they  been,  that  their  virtue  has  made  again!!  them ;  for 
upon  no  better  foundation  than  this,  have  they  been  fuppofed 
the  authors  of  a  war  carried  on  for  their  advantage  only .  It 
is  a  great  miflake  to  imagine  that  the  American  country  in  queiliu 
on  between  Great  Brkain  and  France ,  is  claimed  as  the  property 
of  any  individuals  or  publick  body  in  America,  or  that  the  poC 
leffion  of  it  by  Great  Britain ,  is  likely,  in  any  lucrative  view,  to 
redound  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  any  perfon  there.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  are  land¬ 
owners,  whofe  lands  are  inferior  in  value  to  thofe  of  Britain , 

\  only  by  the  want  of  an  equal  number  of  people.  It  is  true  the 

acceffion  of  the  large  territory  claimed  before  the  war  began,  es¬ 
pecially  if  that  be  fecured  by  the  poffeffion  of  Canada,  will  tend, 

to. 
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’to  the  increafe  of  the  Britijh  fubjefts  fafter  than  if  they  had  been 
confined  within  the  mountains :  yet  the  increafe  within  the  moun¬ 
tain;,  only,  would  evidently  make  the  comparitive  population  e- 
s,  uaj  t(-j  t]iat  of  Great  Britain  much  fooner  than  it  can  be  expefted 
When  our  people  are  fpread  over  a  country  fix  times  as  targe.  I 
think  this  is  the  only  point  of  light  in  which  this  quelhon  is  to  be 
viewed,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which  any  of  the  coiomes  are  con¬ 
cerned.  •  No  colony,  no  pofieiTor  of  lands  in  any  colony,  there¬ 
fore  withes  for  conquefts,  or  can  be  benefited  by  them,-  other*  lie 
than  as  they  may  be  a  means  of  fecuring  peace  on  their  borders. 
No  confiderable  advantage  has  refulted  to  the  colonies  by  me 
conquefts  of  this  war,  or  can  refult  from  confirming  them  by  th* 
peace,  but  what  they  muft  enjoy  in  common  with  the  reft  of.  me 
BritUb  people;  with  this  evident  drawback  trom  their  share  of 
thefe  advantages,  that  they  will  neceffanly  leffen,  or  at  leaf!  pre¬ 
vent  the  increafe  of  the  vftlue  of  what  makes  the  principal  part  of 
their  private  property.  A  people  fpread  thro’  the  wnole  trad  of 
country  on  this  fide  the  MiJJijJtpi,  and  lecured  by^  Canada*  in  oui 
hands,  would  probably  for  fome  centuries  find  employment  m  agri¬ 
culture,  and  thereby  free  us  at  home  effectually  from  our  tears  of 
Jmrican  manufaftures.  Unprejudic’d  men  well  know  that  all  the 
penal  and  prohibitory  laws  that  ever  were  thought  on,  will  not  be 
fufficient  to  prevent  manufaftures  in  a  country  whole  inhabitants 
furpafs  the  number  that  canfubfift  by  the  hutbandry  of  it.  I  hat 
this  will  be  the  cafe  in  America  foon,  if  our  people  remain  confin¬ 
ed  within  the  mountains,  and  almoft  as  toon  mould  it  be  unfafe 
foi  them  to  live  beyond,  tho’  the  country  be  ceaed  to  us,  no  man 
acquainted  with  political  and  commercial  hilvory  candouot.  Ma¬ 
nufactures  are  founded  in  poverty.  It  is  the  multitude  of  poor 
without  land  in  a  country,  and  who  muft  work  for  others  a,  low 
wages  or  iiarve,  that  enables  undertakers  to  carry  on  a  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  afford  it  cheap  enough  to  prevent  the  impoi  tation  of 
the  fame  kind  from  abroad,'  and  to  bear  the  expence  of  its  own 
exportation.  But  no  man  who  can  have  a  peice  of  land  of  Lis 
own,  fufficient  by  his  labour  to  fubfift  his  family  in  plenty,  is 
-poor  enough  to  be  a  manufacturer  and  work  for  a  mailer.  lienee 
while  there  is  land  enough  in  America  for  our  peopie,  there  can 

never  be  manufaftures  to  any  amount  or  value*  It  is  a  linking 

obfervation 
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obfemtion  of  a  very  able  pen,  that  the  natural  livelihood  of  the 
thin  inhabitants  of  a  foreft  country,  is  hunting  ;  that  of  a  greater 
number,  pafturage;  that  of  a  middling  population,  agriculture  3 
and  that  of  the  greateft,  manufactures ;  which  laft  muft  fubftft 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  full  country,  or  they  muft  be  fubftft- 
ed  by  charity,  or  perilh.  The  extended  population,  therefore, 
that  is  molt  advantageous  to  Great  Britain ,  will  be  belt  efFe&ed, 
becaufe  only  effectually  fecur’d  by  our  pofteftion  of  Canada.  So 
far  as  the  being  of  our  prefent  colonies  in  North  America  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  think  indeed  with  the  remarker,  that  the  French  there 
are  not  tc  an  enemy  to  he  apprehended but  the  expreffion  is  too 
vague  to  be  applicable  to  the  prefent,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
cafe.  Algiers ,  Funis  and  Tripoli,  uneqaul  as  they  are  to  this  na¬ 
tion  in  power  and  numbers  of  people,  are  enemies  to  be  (till  ap¬ 
prehended  ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  have  been  fo  for  many 
ages  by  the  greateft  princes  of  Scotland^ md  Britain.  The  wild/r/y£ 
were  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  difturbance  even  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  coll  her  more  blood  and  treafure  than  her  v/ar  with 
Spain.  Canada  in  the  hands  of  France  has  always  ftinted  the 
•growth  of  our  colonies  :  In  the  courfe  of  this  war,  and  indeed 
before  it,  has  difturbM  and  vex’d  even  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  of 
them,  has  found  means  to  murder  thoufands  of  their  people  and 
unfettle  a  great  part  of  their  country.  Much  more  able  will  it 
be  to  ftarve  the  growth  of  an  infant  fettlement.  Canada  has  alfo 
found  means  to  make  this  nation  to  fpend  two  or  three  millions  a 
year  in  America  ;  and  a  people,  how  fmall  foever,  that  in  their 
prefent  fituation,  can  do  this  as  often  as  we  have  a  war  with 
them,  is,  methinks,  <c  an  cnctny  to  be  apprehended A 

Our  North  American  colonies  are  to  be  confidercd  as  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  Britijh  empire  on  that  fide.  The  frontier  of  any  do¬ 
minion  being  attack’d,  it  becomes  not  merely  “  the  cauj'e ”  of 
the  people  immediately  afFeCled,  (the  inhabitants  of  that  fron¬ 
tier)  but  properly  <c  the  caufe”  of  the  whole  body.  Where  the 
frontier  people  owe  and  pay  obedience,  there  they  have  a  right 
to  look  for  protcClia».No  political  propofition  is  better  eftablifned 
than  this.  It  is  therefore  invidious  to  reprefent  the  “  blood  and 
treafure”  fpent  in  this  war,  as  fpent  in  “  the  caufe  of  the  colo* 

“  rues ”  only,  and  that  they  are  "  abfurd  and  ungrateful”  if 

they 
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they  think  we  have  done  nothing  unlefs  vve  “  make  conquers  for 
“  them/’  and  reduce  Canada  to  gratify  their  “  vain  ambiti- 
“  on,”  Iftc.  It  will  not  be  a  conqueft  for  them,  nor  gratify  any 
vain  ambition  of  theirs.  It  will  be  a  conqueft  for  the  whole,  and 
all  our  oeople  will,  in  the  increafe  of  trade  and  the  eafe  of  taxes, 
fend  the  advantage  of  it.  Should  we  be  obliged  at  any  time  to 
make  a  war  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and  to  fecure 
tire  exportation  of  out-  manufadlures,  would  it  be  fair  to  repre- 
hmt  fuch  a  war  merely  as  blood  and  treafure  fpent  in  the  caufe  of 
the  weavers  of  Terkfihire,  Norwich,  or  the  Weft ,  the  cutlers  of 
Sheffield,  or  the  button-makers  Of  Birmingham  ?  I  hope  it  will 
app£ar  before  l  end  thefe  fheets,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  national 
war,  this  is  truly  fucli  a  one  :  a  war  in  which  the  intereft  of  the 
whole  nation  is  directly  and  fundamentally  concerned. 

Thofe  who  would  be  thought  deeply  flailed  in  human  nature 
effect  to  difeover  fd!f-interefled  views  every  where  at  the  bottom 
the  molt  generous  condiifl.  Sufpicions  and  char- 
kes  of  this  kind,  meet  with  ready  reception  and  beleif  in  the 
minds  even  of  the  multitude  •  and  therefore  lefs  acutenefs  and 
addrefs  than  the  remarked  is  poke  fled  of,  would  be  fufheient  to 
perfuade  the  nation  generally,  that  all  tne  zeal  and  fphit  mani-i 
felled  end  exerted  by  the  colonies  in  this  war,  was  onl\  in 
Z  fr^ir  own  caufe”  to  “  make  conquefts  for  tiieihfelve*,”  to 
engage  us  to  make  more  for  them,  to  gratify  their  “  own  vain 
“ambition.”  But  fhould  they  now  humbly  addrefs  the  mother 
country  in  the  terms  and  fentiments  of  the  remarker ,  feturn  her 

their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  blood  and  treafure  fhe 

had  foent  in  “  their  'caufe ft  Cbnfefs  that  enough  had  been  done 
ec  for  them  ft  allow  that  “  Eng  lift?  forts  railed  in  proper  paiTes, 
u  wpj?  with  the  wifdom  and  vigour  of  her  adminiflration  be  a 
fufheient  future  protection ;  fcxprefs  their  defires  that  their  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  confined  within  the  mountains,  left  if  they  are  fufc 
fe<*ed  to  fpread  and  extend  themfelves  in  the  fertile  and  pleatam 
country  on  the  Other  fide,  they  fhould  «  increafe  infinitely  from  all 
“  caufiesft  “  live  wholly  on  their  own  labour”  and  become  in¬ 
dependent;  beg  therefore  that  the  French  may  be  fuffered  to  re- 
tnain  in  poffeffion  of  Canada,  as  their  neighbourhood  maji 
to  prevent  oar  increafe ;  and  the  removing  them 

c  may 
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way  “  in  its  confequenr.es  be  even  dangerous.”  I  fay,  ftould 

fuch  an  addrcfs  froin  t!le  colonies,  make  its  appearance  here' 
though,  according  to  the  remarker,  it  would  be  a  Inoft  juft 
and  reafonable  one;  would  it  not,  might  it  not  with  more  juftice 
be  anfwered ;  We  underftand  you,  gentlemen,  perfeftly  well: 
you  have  only  your  own  intereft  in  view :  you  want  to  have  the 
people  confined  within  your  prefent  limits,  that  in  a  few  years 
the  lands  you  are  poflefted  of  may  increafe  tenfold  in  value !  you 
want  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  by  increafmg  numbers  on  the 
fame  territory,  that  you  may  be  able  to  fet  up  manufadures  and 
with  yotii  motnei  country!  you  would  have. your  people  kept 
in  a  body,  that  you  may  be  more  able  to  difpute  the  commands 
or  tne  crown,  and  obtain  an  independancy.  You  would  have 
the  French  left  m  Canada,  to  exercife  your  military  virtue,  and 
make  you  a  warlike  people,  that  you  may  have  more  confidence 
to  embark  in  fchemes  of  difobedience,  and  greater  ability  to  fup- 
port  them!  You  have  tailed  too,  the  fweets  of  two  or  three 
millions  Sterling  per  annum  fpent  among  you  by  our  fleets  and 
iorces,  and  you  are  unwilling  to  be  without  a  pretence  for 
kindling  up  another  war,  and  thereby  occafioning  a  repetition  of 
the  fame  delightful  dofes !  But  gentlemen,  allow  us  to  underftand 
our  mtereft  a  little  hkewife  :  we  ftiall  remove  the  French  from 
Canada  tnat  you  may  live  in  peace,  and  we  be  no  more  drained 

by  your  quarrels.  You  Iball  have  land  enough  to  cultivate  that 
you  may  have  neither  neceffity  nor  inclination  to  go  into  manu¬ 
factures,  and  we  will  manufafture  for  you  and  govern  you. 

A  reader  of  the  remarks  may  be  apt  to  fay ;  if  this  writer 
would  have  us  reftore  Canada  on  jtrinciples  of  moderation,  how 
can  we  confiftent  with  thofe  principles,  retain  Gaudaloup,  which 
he  reprefents  of  fo  much  greater  value !  I  will  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  this,  becaufe  by  doing  it  I  lhall  have  an  opportunity  of 
Blowing  tne  truth  and  good  fcnfe  of  the  anfwer  to  the  intcreftcd 
application  I  have  juft  fuppofed.  The  author  then  is  only  ap¬ 
parently  and  not  really  inconfiftent  with  himfelf.  If  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  credit  o!  moderation  by  reftoring  Canada,  it  is  well : 
but  we  ihould,  however,  reftore  it  at  all  events ;  becaufe  it 
would  not  only  be  of  no  ufe  to  us,  but  “  the  poffelfion  of  it  (in 
hf  opinion)  may  in  its  confequence  be  dangerous.”  As  how? 

Why, 


/ 


Why,  plainly,  (at  length  it  comes  out)  if  the  French  are  not  left 
there  to  check  the  growth  of  our  colonies,  44  they  will  extend 
44  theinfelves  almoit  without  bounds  into  the  in-land  parts,  and 
«  increafe  infinitely  from  all  caufes;—  becoming  a  numerous, 

“  hardy,  independent  people,  pofteffed  of  a  drong  country,  com- 
*6  municating  little  or  not  at  all  with  England,  living  wholly  on 
<£  their  own  labour,  and  in  procefs  of  time  knowing  little  and 
«  enquiring  little  about  the  mother  country.5’  In  ftiort,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  writer,  our  prefent  colonies  are  large  enougn  and 
numerous  enough,  and  the  French  ought  to  be  left  in  North  A- 
tnerica  to  prevent  their  increafe,  led  they  become  not  only  ufelefs 
but  dangerous  to  Britain.; 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  that  with  Canada  m  our  pofleffi- 
on,  our  people  in  America  will  increafe  amazing!).  1  know 
that  their  common  rate  of  increafe,  where  they  are  not  rnoiedcd 
by  the  enemy,  is  doubling  their  numbers  eveiy  twenty  five  year.* 
by  natural  generation  only,  exclufive  oi  the  acceflion  oi  tci^^n 
ers.f  I  think  this  increafe  continuing,  would  probably  m  a  cen¬ 
tury  more,  make  the  number  of  Britijh  fubje&s  ^  on  that  ficie  the 
water  more  numerous  than  they  now  are  on  this ;  but  1  am  tar  rrom 
entertaining  on  that  account,  any  rears  of  their  becoming  eitlu 
ufelefs  or  dangerous  to  us  j  and  I  look  on  thofe  fears,  to  be  merely 
imaginary  and  without  any  probable  foundation,.  Ih e  i  mar¬ 
ker  is  referv’d  in  giving  his  reafons,  as  in  his  opinion  this 
not  a  fit  fubjed  for  difeuffion  ”  I  fhall  give  mine,  becaufe  I  con- 
ceive  it  a  fubjed  necefTary  to  be  difeufs’d;  and  the  rather,  as  thofe 
fears  how  groundlefs  and  chimercial  foever,  may  by  polleffing  the 
multitude,  poffibly  induce  the  ableft  minidry  to  conform  to  them 
ao'aind  their  own  judgment,  and  thereby  prevent  the  alluring  to 


,  The  reafonofthis  greater  increafe  in  Amtricn  than  in  Zurqe,  is,  that 
T  •L?c^c,  8  ,7  offices,  and  employments  arc  full, 

in  old  fettled  countries,  all  trades,  tarai  ,  °“ce5’ *n  ^  which  they 

and  many  people  refrain  marrying  til  they  let  -  P  8>  family: 

can  fettle  chemfelves,  with  a  1  ^  d  whfch  tich  moderate  labour 

but  in  America,  it  being  eafy  to  °^ain  lana  J  ,  morercadily 

will  afford  fubfiftcncc  and  Something  to  V  / 

and  earlier  in  life,  whence  : trifesa  numerem offspr.ng-d  the  twit 

tionof  thole  co'A" ‘he  n»«^er  of  them!  without  draining  this  nation  of  it. 

prefent  colonies  is  Client  for  both  thofe 

gUipofes, 


the  Britijh  name  and  nation  a  (lability  and  permanency  that  ro 
man  acquainted  with  hiftory  durft  have  hoped  for,  ’till  our  Ame¬ 
rican  polfeffions  opened  the  pleafing  profpeft. 

„  T^e  remarher  thinks  that  our  people  in  America,  «  finding 
ct  110  cneck  from  Canada  would  extend  themfelves  almod  with- 
“  °Ut  bounds  lnt0  the  in!and  parts,  and  increafe  infinitely  from 
‘  a..caufes.”  The  very  reafon  he  affignsfor  their  fo  extending, 
and  which  is  indeed  the  true  one,  their  being  “  invited  to  it  by 
“  ,the  P-eahmtnefs,  fertility  and  plenty  of  the  country,”  may 
fatisfy  us,  that  this  extenfion  will  continue  to  proceed  as  long  as 
there  remans  any  pleafant  fertile  country  within  their  reach.  And 
it  we  even  fuppofe  them  confined  by  the  waters  of  the  MiJJiffipi 
v.  ell  ward,  and  by  thofe  of  St.  Laurence  and  the  lakes  to  the  north- 
tv  ar  a,  yet  dill  we  lhall  leave  them  room  enough  toincreaie  even 
ill  th tfparfe  manner  of  fettling  now  practis’d  there,  till  they  a- 
mount  to  prehaps  a  hundred  millions  of  fouls.  This  mud  take 
fome  centuries  to  fulfil,  and  in  the  mean  time,  this  nation  mud 
neceffariiy  fupply  them  with  the  manufaftures  they  coniume,  be- 
caufe  the  new  fettlers  will  be  employ’d  in  agriculture,  and  the  new 
fettlements  will  fo  continually  draw  off  the  fpare  hands  from  the 
old,  that  our  prefent  colonies  will  not,  during  the  period  we  have 
mention’d,  find  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  manufacture  even  for 
their  own  inhabitants,  toany  confiderable  degree,  much  lefs  for 
thofe  whoare  fettling  behind  them.  Thus  our  trade  mull,  till 
that  country  becomes  as  fully  peopled  as  England,  that  is  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come,  be  continually  increafing,  and  with  it  our  naval 
power ;  becaufe  the  ocean  is  between  us  and  them,  and  our  (hips 
2nd  Teamen  mud  increafe  as  that  trade  increafes. 

The  human  body  and  the  political  differ  in  this,  that  the  fil'd 
is  limited  by  nature  to  a  certain  llature,  which,  when  attain’d 
it  cannot,  oidinanly,  exceed  t  tire  other  by  oetter  government 
and  moio  prudent  police,  as  well  as  by  change  of  manners  and 
other  circumftances,  often  takes  fre(h  (tarts  of  growth,  after  beino- 
long  at  a  (land  i  and  may  add  ten  (old  to  the  dimenfions  it  had 
‘or  ages  been  confined  to.  The  mother  being  of  full  llature,  is 
in  a  few  years  equal’d  by  a  growing  daughter  :  but  in  the  cafe 
pf  a  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  it  is  quite  different.  The 

growth 
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growth  of  the  children  tends  to  encreafe  the  growth  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  fo  the  difference  and  fuperiority  is  longer  preferv’d. 

Were  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  limited  to  theirprefent  num¬ 
ber  by  any  thing  in  nature,  or  by  unchangeable  circumftances, 
the  equallity  of  population  between  the  two  countries  might  in¬ 
deed  fooner  come  to  pals  :  but  fure  experience  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
ifland  where  manufactures  have  been  introduc’d,  teaches  us, 
that  people  increafe  and  multiply  in  proportion  as  the  means  and 
facility  of  gaining  a  livelihood  increafe;  and  that  this  ifland,  if 
they  could  be  employed,  is  capable  of  fupporting  ten  times  its 
prelent  number  of  people.  In  proportion  therefore,  as  the  de¬ 
mand  increafes  for  the  manufactures  of  Britain ,  by  the  increafe 
of  people  in  her  colonies,  the  numbers  of  her  people  at  home 
will  increafe,  and  with  them  the  ftrength  as  well  as  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  For  fatisfaCtion  in  this  point  let  the  reader  com¬ 
pare  in  his  mind  the  number  and  force  of  our  prefect  fleets,  with, 
our  fleet  in  Queen  Elizabeths  time*  before  we  had  colonies. 
Let  him  compare  the  ancient  with  the  prefect  Hate  of  our  towns 
and  ports  on  our  weflern  coaft,  Manchejler ,  Liverpool,  Kendal \ 
Lancajler,  Glafgo-iv,  and  the  countries  round  them,  that  trade 
with  and  manufacture  for  our  colonics,  not  to  mention  Leeds y 
Halifax,  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  and  confiaer  what  a  difference 
there  is  in  the  numbers  of  people,  buildings,  rents,  and  the  va¬ 
lue  of  land  and  of  the  produce  of  land,  even  if  he  goes  back  no 
farther  than  is  within  man’s  memory.  Let  him  compare  thofe 
countries  with  others  on  this  fame  ifland,  where  manufactures 
have  not  yet  extended  themfelves,  obferve  the  prefent  diffe¬ 
rence,  and  refleCt  how  much  greater  our  Arength  may  be,  if 
numbers  give  ftrength,  when  our  manufacturers  ihall  occupy  e~ 
very  part  of  the  ifland  where  they  can  poflibly  be  fubfiAed. 

But,  fay  the  objeCtors,  “  there  is  a  certain  diftance  from  the 
fea,  in  America,  beyond  which  the  expence  of  carriage  will  put 
a  flop  to  the  fale  and  confumption  of  your  manufactures ;  and 
this,  with  the  difficulty  of  making  returns  for  them,  will  oblige 
the  inhabitants  to  manufacture  for  themfelves ;  of  courfe,  if  you 
fluffier  your  people  to  extend  their  fettlejpents  beyond  that  dif- 

/  tance 

5  Viz,  40  flail,  none  of  more  than  40  guns. 
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tance,  your  people  become  ufelefs  to  you;”  and  this  diftance  is 
limited  by  fome  to  200  miles,  by  others  to  the  Apalachian moun~ 
tains.  Not  to  infill  on  a  very  plain  truth,  that  no  part  of  a  do¬ 
minion,  from  whence  a  government  may  on  occafion  draw  lup- 
plies  and  aids  both  of  men  and  money,  tho’  at  too  great  a  dif*, 
tance  to  be  fupply’d  with  manufactures  from  fome  other  part,  is 
therefore  to  be  deem  d  ufelefs  to  the  whole ;  I  (hall  endeavour 
to  fliovv  that  thefe  imaginary  limits  of  utillity,  even  in  point  of 
commerce  are  much  too  narrow. 

T[  he  inland  parts-  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  much  farther 
irom  the  fea  than  the  limits  of  fettlement  propofed  for  America. 
Germany  is  full  of  tradefmen  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
governments  there ,  are  not  all  of  them  always  favourable  to  the 
commerce  of  Britain ,  yet  it  is  a  well-known  faCt,  that  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  find  their  way  even  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Afk 
the  great  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  Leeds,  Sheffield ,  Bir¬ 
mingham  >  Mancheffer  and  Norwich  goods,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  that  fome  of  them  fend  their  riders  frequently  thro* 
France  or  Spain  and  Italy,  up  to  Vienna  and  back  thro5 
the  middle  and  nothern  parts  of  Germany ,  to  Ihovv  famples 
of  their  wares  and  colleCt  orders,  which  they  receive  by  al- 
moft  every  mail,  to  a  vail;  amount.  Whatever  charges  arife  on 
the  carriage  of  goods,  are  added  to  the  value,  and  all  paid  by 
the  confumer.  If  thefe  nations  over  whom  we  have  no  govern¬ 
ment,  over  whofe  confumption  we  can  have  no  influence,  but 
what  arifes  from  the  cheapnefs  and  goodnefs  of  our  wares ;  whofe 
trade,  manufactures,  or  commercial  connections  are  not  fubjeCt 
to  the  controul  of  our  laws,  as  thofe  of  our  colonies  certainly  are 
in  fome  degree :  I  fay,  if  thefe  nations  purchafe  and  confume 
fuch  quantities  of  our  goods,  notvvith Handing  the  remotenefs  of 
their  fituation  from  the  fea ;  how  much  lefs  likely  is  it  that  the 
fettlers  in  America,  who  mu  ft  for  ages  be  employ’d  in  agriculture 
chiefly,  lhould  make  cheaper  for  themfelves  the  goods  our  ma¬ 
nufacturers  at  prefent  fupply  them  with ;  even  if  we  fuppofe  the 
carriage  five,  fix  or  feven  hundred  miles  from  the  fea  as  difficult 
and  expenfive  as  the  like  diftance  into  Germany  :  whereas  in  the? 
latter,  the  natural  diftances  are  frequently  doubled  by  political 
obftruCiions,  I  mean  the  intermix’d  territories  and  claihing  in- 
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terefts  of  princes.  E  at  when  we  confider  that  the  inland  parts 
o;  America  are  penetrated  by  great  navigable  rivers;  that  there 
are  a  number  of  great  lakes,  communicating  with  each  other,  with 
thofe  rivers  &nd  with  the  fea,  very  fmall  portages  here  and 
there  excepted  ;*  that  the  fea  coafts  (irone  may  be  allow’d  the  ex- 
preflion)  of  thofe  lakes  only,  amount  at  lead  to  2700  miles  exclu- 
live  of  the  rivers  running  into  them  ;  many  of  which  are  navigable 
to  a  great  extent  for  boats  and  canoes,  thro*  vaft  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try  ;  how  little  likely  is  it  that  the  expence  on  the  carriage 
of  our  goods  into  thofe  countries,  toould  prevent  the  ufe  of  them. 


II  the  poor  Indians  in  thofe  remote  parts  are  now  able  to  pay  for  the 
linnen,  woolen  and  iron  wares  they  are  at  prelent  furnlfh’d  with 
by  the  French  and  Englijb  traders,  tho’  Indians  have  nothing  but 
what  they  get  by  hunting,  and  the  goods  are  loaded  with  all  tire 
impoiitions  fraud  and  knavery  can  contrive  to  inhance  their  va¬ 
lue;  win  not  indultrious  Englijh  farmers,  hereafter  fettled  in 
thoiC  countries,  be  muon  better  able  to  pay  for  what  lhall  be 
brought  them  in  the  way  of  fair  commerce  ? 

If  it  is  a  Iked,  what  can  Inch  farmers  raife,  wherewith  to  pay  for 
«-.iw  manufactuies  they  may  want  from  us  ?  I  aniwer,  that  the 
inland  parts  of  America  in  queftion  are  well  known  to  be  fitted  for 
the  production  of  hemp,  flax,  potato;  and  above  all  fllk  ;  the 
fouthern  parts,  may  produce  olive  oil,  raifons,  currans,  indigo, 
and  cochineal.  Not  to  mention  horfes  apd  black  cattle,  which 
may  eaflly  be  driven  to  the  maiitime  markets,  and  at  the 
fame  time  affift  in  convoying  other  commodities.  That  the 
commodities  flrfl:  mentioned,  may  eafily  by  water  or  land 
carriage  be  brought  to  the  fea  ports  from  interior  America , 
will  not  feem  incredible,  when  we  reflect,  that  hemp  formerly 
came  from  the  Ukraine  and  mod  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia  to  IVohg- 
da,  and  down  the  Danina  to  Archangel ,  and  thence  by  a  perilous 
navigation  round  tne  Forth  Cape  to  England  and  other  parts  of 

Europe , 


9  rrom  New  Fork  into  lake  Ontario,  the  land  carriage  of  the  feveral  porta- 
£es  altogether,  amounts  to  hut  about  27  miies.  From  lake  Ontario  into  lake 
Erie,  tne  land  carriage  at  Niagara  is  but  about  12  miles.  All  the  lakes  above 
Niagara  communicate  by  navigable  (traits,  fo  that  no  land  carriage  is  necefl 
Fry,  to  go  out  of  one  into  another.  From  Prefcju’ijle  on  lake  Erie,  tliercr 
-siebut  15  miles  land-carnage,  and  that  a  good  waggon  road,  to  Beef  River  a 
branch  of  the  Ohio,  which  brings  yon  into  a  navigation  of  many  thoufand 
miles  inland,  if  you  take  together  the  Ohio,  the  Mifftjppi,  and  all  the  great 
Fivsr&atid  branches  that  run  into  them. 
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■Europe.  It  now  comes  from  the  fame  country  up  the  Dnieper  add 
down  the  Duna  with  much  land  carriage.  Great  part  of  the 
Raffia  iron,  no  high  priced  commodity,  is  brought  3060  miles  by 
land  and  water  from  the  heart  of  Siberia.  Furs,  [the  produce 
too  of  America ]  are  brought  to  Antflerdam  from  all  parts  of  Sibe¬ 
ria ,  even  the  mod  remote,  Kamfchatjka.  The  fame  country  fur- 
nifhes  me  with  another  indance  of  extended  inland  commerce.  It 
is  found  worth  while  to  keep  up  a  mercantile  communication  be¬ 
tween  Peking  in  China  and  Peterfburgh.  And  none  of  thefe  inftan- 
ces  of  inland  commerce  exceed  thofe  of  the  courfes  by  which,  at 
feveral  periods,  the  whole  trade  of  th tEaft  was  carried  on.  Before 
the  profperity  of  the  Ma?naluke  dominion  in  Egypt  fixed  the  daple 
for  the  riches  of  the  Eaji  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria ,  whither  they  were 
brought  from  the  Red  Sea ,  great  part  of  thofe  commodities  were 
carried  to  the  cities  of  Cajhgar  and  Balk .  This  gave  binh  to  thofe 
towns,  that  ftill  fubfid  upon  the  remains  of  their  ancient  opulence, 

amidll  a  people  and  country  equally  wild.  From  thence  thofe 

t  ^  \  : 

goods  were  carried  down  the  Ainu ,  the  ancient  Oxus,  to  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  and  up  the  Wolga  to  Ajlrachan ,  from  whence  they  were 
carried  over  to,  and  down  the  Don  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and 
thence  again  the  Venetians  dire&ly,  and  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians 
indirectly  byway  of  Kaffa  and  Trebifonde,  difpers’d  them  thro’ the 
Mediterranean  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe .  Another  part  of  thofe 
^oods  was  carried  over  land  from  the  Wolga  to  the  rivers  Duna 
and  Neva ;  from  both  they  were  earned  to  the  city  of  Wijbuy  in 
the  Baltick ,  fo  eminent  for  its  fea-laws  ;  and  from  the  city  of 
Ladoga  on  the  Neva ,  we  are  told  they  were  even  carried 
by  the  Dvoiiia  to  Archangel ,  and  from  thence  round  the  North 

Cape. 

If  iron  and  hemp  will  bear  the  charge  of  carriage  from  this 
inland  country,  other  metals  will  as  well  as  iron,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  filk,  fince  3d.  per  lb.  is  not  not  above  1  per  cent,  on  the 

value,  and  amounts  to  £.28  per  ton. 

If  the  growths  of  a  country  find  their  way  out  of  it,  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  countries  where  they  go  will  infallibly  find 
their  way  into  it.  They  who  underftand  the  ceconnomy  and 
principles  of  manufadures,  know,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  eflablifh 
them  in  places  not  populous ;  and  even  in  thofe  that  are  popu- 

lous,  hardly  pofiible  to  eftablilh  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
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places  already  in  pofTefTion  of  them.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  in  France  and  Spain,  countenanced  by  the  government, 
to  draw  from  us  and  eftablifh  in  thofe  countries,  our  hard-ware 
and  woolen  manufactures,  but  without  fuccefs.  The  reafons  are 
various.  A  manufacture  is  part  of  a  great  fyftem  of  commerce; 
which  takes  in  conveniencies  of  various  kinds,  methods  of  provid¬ 
ing  materials  of  all  forts,  machines  for  expediting  and  facilitating 
labour,  all  the  channels  of  correfpondence  for  tending  the  wares; 
the  credit  and  confidence  neceftary  to  found  and  fupport  thiscor- 
f  efpondence,  the  mutual  aid  of  different  artizans,  and  a  thoufand 
other  particulars,  which  time  and  long  experience  have  gradual¬ 
ly  eftablifhed.  A  part  of  fuch  a  fyftem  cannot  fupport  itfelf  with¬ 
out  the  whole,  and  before  the  whole  can  be  obtained  the  part 
perifhes.  Manufactures  where  they  are  in  perfection,  are  carried 
on  by  a  multiplicity  of  hands,  each  of  which  is  expert  only  in 
his  own  part,  no  one  of  them  a  maker  of  the  whole  ;  and  if  by 
any  means  fpirited  away  to  d  foreign  country,  he  is  loft  without 
his  fellows.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  the  extremeft  difficulty  to 
perfuade  a  compleat  fet  of  workmen,  /killed  in  all  parts  of  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  to  leave  their  country  together  and  fettle  in  a  foreign 
land.  Some  of  the  idle  and  drunken  may  be  enticed  away,  but 
thefe  only  difappoint  their  employers,  and  ferve  to  difeourage  the 
undertaking.  If  by  royal  munificence,  and  an  expence  that  the 
profits  of  the  trade  alone  would  not  bear,  a  compleat  fet  of  good 
and  fkilfui  hands  are  collected  and  carried  over,  they  find  fo 
much  of  the  fyftem  imperfect,  fb  many  things  wanting  to  carry 
on  the  trade  to  advantage,  fo  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and 
the  knot  of  hands  fo  eafily  broken,  by  death,  diffatisfa&ion. 
and  defertion,  that  they  and  their  employers  are  difeouraged  to- 
■  gether,  and  the  projeCt  vanifhcs  into  fmoke.  Hence  it  happens? 
that  eftablifhed  manufactures  are  hardly  ever  loft,  but  by  for- 
reign  conqueft,  or  by  fome  eminent  interior  fault  in  manners  or 
government ;  a  bad  police  oppreffing  and  difeouraging  the  work¬ 
men,  or  religious  perfecutions  driving  the  fober  and  induftrious 
out  of  the  country.  There  is  in  fliort,-  lcarce  a  fingle  inftance  s 
in  hiftory  of  the  contrary,  where  manufactures  have  once  taken 
firm  root.  They  fometimes  ftart  up  in  a  new  place,  but  are  gene¬ 
rally  fupported  like  exotic  plants  at  more  expence  than  they  arc 
worth  for  any  thing  but  curiofity,  until  thefe  new  feats  become 
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the  refuge  of  the  manufa&urers  driven  from  the  old  ones.  The 
conqueft  of  Conftantinople  and  final  reduction  of  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire,  difperfed  many  curious  manufacturers  into  different  parts 
of  Christendom.  The  former  conquers  of  its  provinces  had  be¬ 
fore  done  the  fame.  The  lofs  of  liberty  in  Verona. ,  Milan ,  Flo¬ 
rence,  Pifa,  Pijtoia,  and  other  great  cities  of  Italy ,  drove  the 
manufacturers  of  woolen  cloth  into  Spain  and  Flanders .  The 
latter  firft  loft  their  trade  and  manufacturers  to  Antwerp  and  the 
cities  of  Brabant;  from  whence  by  perfecution  for  religion  they 
were  fent  into  Holland  and  England.  The  civil  wars  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  the  firft  of  Spain,  which  ended  in  the  lofs  of 
the  liberty  of  their  great  towns,  ended  too  in  the  lofs  of  the 
manufa&ures  of  Toleda,  Segovia,  Salamanca,  Medina  del  camgo, 
&c.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  communicated,  to 
all  the  Proteftant  parts  of  Europe,  the  paper,  filk,  and  other  va¬ 
luable  manufactures  of  France ,  almoft  peculiar  at  that  time  to 
that  country,  and  till  then  in  vain  attempted  elfewhere. 

To  be  convinc’d  that  it  is  not  foil  and  climate,  or  even  free¬ 
dom  from  taxes,  that  determines  the  refidence  of  manufacturers. 
We  need  only  turn  our  eyes  on  Holland,  where  a  multitude  of 
manufactures  are  ftill  carried  on  (perhaps  more  than  on  the  lam« 
extent  of  territory  any  where  in  Europe)  and  fold  on  terms  up¬ 
on  which  they  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
And  this  too  is  true  of  thofe  growths,  which  by  their  nature  and 
the  labour  required  to  raife  them,  come  the  neareft  to  manu¬ 
factures. 

As  to  the  common-place  objection  to  the  North  American  fet- 
tlements,  that  they  are  in  the  fame  climate  and  their  produce 
the  fame  as  that  of  England;  in  the  firft  place  it  is  not  true;  it 
is  particularly  not  fo  of  the  countries  now  likely  to  be  added  to 
our  fettlements;  and  of  our  prefent  colonies,  the  products,  lum¬ 
ber,  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo,  great  articles  of  commejce  do 
not  interfere  with  the  products  of  England :  in  the  next  place,  a 
man  muft  know  very  little  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  who  does 
not  know,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  on  between  coun¬ 
tries  whofe  climate  differs  very  little.  Even  the  trade  between 
the  different  parts  of  thefe  Britijh  iflands,  is  greatly  fupenoi  t© 
that  between  England  and  all  Wejt  Indifr  iflands  put  toge¬ 
ther. 
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If  I  have  been  fuccefsfull  in  proving  that  a  confiderable  com¬ 
merce  may  and  will  fubfift  between  us  and  our  future  moil  in¬ 
land  fettlements  in  North  America ,  notwithstanding  their  diftance, 

I  have  more  than  half  proved  no  other  inconveniency  will  arife 
from  their  diftance.  Many  men  in  fuch  a  country,  muft  “  know,” 
muft  “  think”  and  muft  “  care”  about  the  country  they  chief¬ 
ly  trade  with.  Thejuridicial  and  other  conne&ions  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  yet  a  fafter  hold  than  even  commercial  ties,  and  fpread 
directly  and  indirectly  far  and  wide.  Buftnefs  to  be  follicited 
and  caufes  depending,  create  a  great  intercourfe  even  where  pri¬ 
vate  property  is  not  divided  in  different  countnes,  yet  this  di¬ 
vision  will  always  fubftft  where  different  countries  aie  ruled  by 
the  fame  government.  Where  a  man  has  landed  propeity  both 
in  the  mother  country  and  a  province,  he  will  almoll  always 
live  in  the  mother  country  :  this,  though  there  were  no  trade,^  is 
fingly  a  fufficient  gain.  It  is  faid,  that  Ireland  pays  near  a  million 
Sterling  annually  to  its  abfentees  in  England :  The  ballance  of 
trade  from  Spai?i  or  even  Portugal  is  fcarcely  ecpial  to  tins. 

Let  it  not  be  faid  we  have  no  abfentees  from  North  America . 
There  are  many  to  the  writer’s  knowledge ;  and  if  there  are  at 
prefent  but  few  of  them  that  diftinguifh  themfelves  here  by  great 

expence,  it  is  owing  to  the  mediocrity  of  fortune  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Northern  Colonies  ;  and  a  more  equal  divifion  of 
landed  property,  than  in  the  Weft  India  iftands,  fo  that  theie  are 
as  yet  but  few  large  eftates.  But  if  thofe  who  have  fuch  eftates 
reftdes  upon  and  take  care  of  them  themfelves,  aie  they  won® 
fubje&s  than  they  would  be  if  they  lived  idly  in  England ?  Great 
merit  is  a  (fumed  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Weft  Indies ,  on  the  fcoic 
of  their  refiding  and  fpending  their  money  in  England .  I  would 
not  depreciate  that  merit  ;  it  is  confiderable,  for  they  might,  if 
they  plepied  fpend  their  money  in  France  .*  but  the  diffeience  be¬ 
tween  their  fpending  it  here  and  at  borne  is  not  fo  great.  What  d® 
they  fpend  it  in  when  they  are  here,  but  the  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of this  country;  and  would  they  not  do  the  fame  if  they  were 
at  home  ?  is  it  of  any  great  importance  to  the  Englijb  farmer,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Weft  India  gentleman  comes  to  London  and  eats  his  beef, 
pork,  and  tongues,  frefh,  or  has  them  brought  to  him  in  the  Weft 
Indies  falted  :  whether  he  eats  his  Englijh  cheefe  and  butter  or 
drinks  his  Englijh  ale  at  Uondon  or  in  Barbados  ?  Is  the  clothier’s. 
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jpr  the  jnercer’s,  or  the  cutler’s,  or  the  toy-man -s,  profit  left,  for 
their  goods  being  worn  and  confumed  by  the  fame  perfons  refid- 
ing  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  ?  Would  not  the  profits  of 
the  merchant  and  mariner  be  rather  greater,  and  fome  addition 
made  to  our  navigation,  fhips  and  feamen  ?  If  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman  hays  in  his  own  country,  and  lives  there  in  that 
degree  of  luxury  and  expence  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  Britijh 
manufactures,  that  his  fortune  entitles  him  to;  may  not  his  ex- 
ample  (from  the  imitation  of  fuperiors  fo  natural  to  mankind) 
ipread  the  ufe  of  thofe  manufactures  among  hundreds  of  families 
around  him,  and  occafion  a  much  greater  demand  for  them,  than 
it  would  do  if  he  fhould  remove  and  live  in  London  ? 

However  this  may  be,  if  in  our  views  of  immediate  advantage, 
it  feems  preferable  that  the  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes  in  North 
America  fhould  reiide  much  in  England ,  ’tis  what  may  furely  be 
expected  as  fait  as  fuch  fortunes  are  acquired  there.  Their  hav¬ 
ing  “  colleges  of  their  own  for  the  education  of  their  youth,”  will 
not  prevent  it :  A  little  knowledge  and  learning  acquired,  increa- 
fes  the  appetite  for  more,  and  will  make  the  converfation  of  the 
learned  on  this  fide  the  water  more  itrongly  defired.  It  eland  has 
its  univerfity  likewife  ;  yet  this  does  not  prevent  the  immenfe 
pecuniary  benefit  we  receive  from  that  kingdom.  And  there 
will  always  be  in  the  conveniencies  cf  life,  the  politenefs,  the 
pleafures,  the  magnificence  of  the  reigning  country,  many  other 
attractions  befides  thofe  of  learning,  to  draw  men  of  fubkance 
there,  where  thay  can,  apparently  at  leak,  have  the  belt  bargain 
of  happinefs  for  their  money. 

Our  trade  to  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
one:  but  whatever  is  the  amount  of  it,  it  has  long  been  at  a 
(land.  Limited  as  our  fugar  planters  are  by  the  fcantinefs  ofter-* 
ritory,  they  cannot  increafe  much  beyond  their  prefent  number  ; 
and  this  is  an  evil,  as  I  fhall  fnew  hereafter,  that  will  be  little 
helped,  by  our  keeping  Guadalupe.  The  trade  to  our  Northern 
Colonies ,  is  not  only  greater,  but  yearly  increasing  with  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  people  :  and  even  in  a  greater  proportion,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  increafe  in  wealth  and  the  ability  of  fpending  as  well  as  in  num¬ 
bers.  I  have  already  faid,  that  our  people  in  the  Northern  Co* 
lonies  double  in  about  25  years,  exclufive  of  the  acceflion  of  gran¬ 
gers.  That  I  fpeak  within  bounds,  I  appeal  to  the  authen¬ 
tic  accounts  frequently  required  by  the  board  of  trade,  and 
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tranfmitted  to  that  board  by  the  refpe&ive  governors  ;  of  which 
accounts  I  fhall  felett  one  as  a  fample,  being  that  from  the  colony 
of  Rhode  IJland* ;  a  colony  that  of  all  die  others  receives  the  lead 
addition  from  Grangers.  For  the  increafe  of  our  trade  to  thofe  co-1 
Jonies,  I  refer  to  the  accounts  frequently  laid  before  Parliament, 
by  the  officers  of  the  cudoms,  and  to  the  cudom-houie  oooks:  from, 
which  I  have  alfo  feledtedone  account,  thatof  the  trade  from  Eng¬ 
land  (exclufive  of  Scotland)  to  P enjylvania  f  ;  a  colony  mod  re¬ 
markable  for  the  plain  frugal  manner  of  living  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  mod  fufpeded  of  carrying  on  manufactures  on  account  of 
the  number  of  German  artisans,  who  are  known  to  uavetianfplan- 
ted  themfelves  into  that  country,  the’  even  theie,  in  truth  when  they 
come  there,  generally  apply  themfelves  to  agricultuie  as  themied 
fupport  and  mod  advantageous  employment.  By  this  account  it 
appears,  that  the  exports  to  that  province  have  in  28  years,  in 
creafed  nearly  in  the  proportion  ol  17  to  1  ;  whereas  -he  people 
themfelves,  who  by  other  authentic  accounts  appear  to  double 
their  numbers  (the  drangers  who  fetttled  there  included)  in  about 


*Cop.  of  the  Report  of  Governor  Hopkins  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  Numbers 

of  People  in  Rhode  I  [land.  .  r  ,  .  .  .  . 

In  obedience  to  your  lordfhips’  commands.  I  have  canfe  e  wi  pn  a  - 
Count  to  he  taken  by  officers  under  oath  By  it  there  appears  to  e  m  ui 
colony,  at  thistime  35^939  white  perions,  and  4^97  ac  s,  c  1  $  &  • 

'  In  the  year  1730,  by  order  of  the  then  lord*  comm, IT, oners  of  trade  and 
plantations,  an  account  was  taken  of  the  number  o  pcop  e  in  ii  0  3 
and  then  there  appeared  to  be  15,302  white  pcrfon*,and  2633  blacks. 

■  Again  in  the  year  1748,  by  like  order,  an  account  was  taken  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  this  colony,  by  which  it  appears  theic  tui.  a  aa  in 

29,755  white perfons.and  4373' blocks.  STEPHEN  HOPKINS. 

Colony  of  Rhode  Iflandj 
Dec.  24,  1755. 

i  -  .  ’  .  *-  , 

^An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  from  P,n%)andtO  Penjytvanra ,  in  one 

Tear,  taken  at  different  Periods,  viz.  tc;oo2  •  io 

In  1723  they  amounted  only  to  Lr  P""  •  ” 


1730 

1737 

1742 

2747 

*75* 

2757 


they  were 


4 

5 
7 
4 

7 

11 

6 


4&-592  :  7 
56,^90  :  6 

75'29$  :  3 
82,404  :  17 
201,666  :  19 
268,425  :  5 

$5  The  accounts  for  jjtfi and  1759  XXk"  traJcT^ know/  that 

thole  acquainted  with  toe  ^  Acln  h  a  (V.ll  gteater  proporti- 
the  increafe  in  thofe  two  years,  has  beer i  in  a  [hird . 

on;theUftyearbe.ngiuppofedtoe««dan^  ^  £ 

and  tinsowing  to  the  mcrcaied  ability  or  *  JL,,  Ku 

from  the  greater  quantities  of  money  circulating  g  $ 

the  war. 
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?6ycars,  cannotin  the  2  8  years  have  increafedin  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  as  4  to  1 :  the  additional  demand  then,  and  confumption  of 
goods  from  England, ,  of  1 3  parts  in  1 7  more  than  the  additional  num¬ 
ber  would  require,  mull  be  owing  to  this,  that  the  people  having 
by  their  induilry  mended  their  circumlbmces,  are  enabled  to  in 
dulge  themfelves  in  liner  cloaths,  better  furniture,  and  a  more 
general  ufe  of  all  our  manufactures  than  heretofore.  In  fad,  the 
occafion  for  Englijb  goods  in  North  America,  and  the  inclination 
to  have  and  ufe  them,  is  and  mull  be  for  ages  to  come,  much 
greater  than  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for  them  ;  they  mull 
therefore,  as  they  now  do,  deny  themfelves  many  things  they 
would  otherwife  chufe  to  have,  orincreafe  their  induilry  to  obtain 
them ;  and  thus,  iftheylhould  at  any  time  manufacture  fome  coarfe 
article,  which  on  account  of  its  bulk  or  fome  other  circumltance, 
cannot  fo  well  be  brought  to  them  from  Britain ,  it  only  enables  them 
the  better  to  pay  for  fner  goods  that  otherwife  they  could  not  in¬ 
dulge  themfelves  in  :  So  that  the  exports  thither  are  not  diminilhed. 
by  fuch  manufacture  but  rather  increafed.  The  fingle  article  of 
manufaClute  in  thele  colonies  mentioned  by  the  remarker ,  is  bats, 
made  in  Nenv  England \  It  is  true  there  have  been  ever  fince  the 
hill  fettlement  of  that  country,  a  few  hatters  there,  drawn 
thither  probably  at  firh  by  the  facility  of  getting  beaver,  while 
the  woods  were  but  little  clear’d,  and  there  was  plenty  of  thofe 
animals.  T  he  cafe  is  greatly  alter’d  now.  The  beaver  funs 
are  not  now  to  be  had  in  Nenv  England ,  but  from  very  remote 
places  and  at  great  prices.  The  trade  is  accordingly  declining 
there,  fo  that,  far  from  being  able  to  make  hats  in  any  quantity 
for  exportation,  they  cannot  fupply  their  home  demand  ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  fome  thoufand  dozens  are  fent  thither  yearly 
from  London,  and  fold  there  cheaper  than  the  inhabitant  >  can 
make  them  of  equal  goodnefs,  In  faCl,  the  colonies  are  fo  little 
fuited  for  eftablifhmg  o !.  manufactures,  that  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  [ofing  the  few  branches  they  accidentally  gain.  The  work- 
ing  biafiers,  cuttlers,  and  pewterers,  as  well  as  hatters,  wh® 
have  happened  to  go  over  from  time  to  time  and  fettle  in  the  co¬ 
lonies,  gradually  drop  the  working  part  of  their  bufinefs,  and 
import  their  refpeCtive  goods  from  England,  whence  they  can 
have  them  cheaper  and  better  than  they  can  make  them.  They 
continue  their  fhops  indeed,  in  the  fame  way  of  dealing,  but  be«? 
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(tome  fellers  of  brafiery,  cutlery,  pewter,  hats,  c sfo  brought 
from  England,  inftead  of  being  makers  of  thofe  goods. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  appreheniion  of  our  colonies  becoming 
ufelefs  to  us.  I  fhall  next  confider  the  other  fuppofition,  that 
their  growth  may  render  them  dangerous *  Of  this  I  own,  I  have 
not  the  leall  conception,  when  I  confider  that  we  have  already 
fourteen  feperate  governments  on  the  maritime  coaft  of  the  con¬ 
tinent*  and  if  we  extend  our  fettlements  fhall  probably  have  as 
many  more  behind  them  on  the  inland  fide.  -Thole  we  now  have, 
are  not  only  under  different  governors,  but  have  different  forms  of 
government,  different  laws,  different  intereifs,  and  fome  of  them, 
different  religious  perfuafions  and  different  manneis.  Their 
jealoufy  of  each  other  is  fo  great  that  however  neceffary  an  union 
of  the  colonies  has  long  been,  for  their  common  defence  and  fe- 
curity  againif  their  enemies,  and  how  fenfible  foever  each  coio- 
ny  has  been  of  that  neceffity,  yet  they  have  never  been  able  to 
effeCt  fuch  an  union  among  themfelves,  nor  even  to  agree  in  re¬ 
queuing  the  mother  country  to  effabliih  it  for  them.  Nothing 
but  the  immediate  command  of  the  crown  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  the  ImperfeCl  union  but  lately  feen  there,  of  the  forces 
of  fome  colonies.  If  they  could  not  agree  to  unite  for  their  defence 
againft  the  French  and  Indians ,  who  were  perpetually  harailing  tueir 
fettlements,  burning  their  villages,  and  murdering  their  people  ; 
can  it  reafonably  be  fuppofed  there  is  any  danger  of  their  uniting 
againft  their  own  nation,  which  protects  and  encourages  them,  with 
which  they  have  fb  many  connections  and  ties  of  olood,  infccreftand 
affeCtion,  and  which  ’tis  well  known  they  all  love  much  more  than 
they  love  one  another?  In  fhort,  there  are  fo  many  caufes  that  mull 
operate  to  prevent  it,  that  I  will  venture  to  fay,  an  union  amongfl 
them  for  fuch  a  purpofe  is  not  merely  improbable,  it  is  impoMi- 
ble;  and  if  the  union  of  the  whole  is  iinpoflible,  the  attempt  of 
a  part  muff  be  madnefs:  as  thofe  colonies  that  did  not  join  the 
rebellion,  would  join  the  mother  country  in  fupprefling  it. 

When  I  fay  fuch  an  union  is  impoffible,  I  mean  without  the 
mofl  grievous  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  People  who  have  proper¬ 
ty  in  a  country  which  they  may  lofe,  and  privileges  which  they 
may  endanger  ;  are  generally  difpofed  to  be  quiet ;  and  even  to 
bear  much,  rather  than  hazard  all.  While  the  government  is 
Hiild  and  juft,  while  important  civil  and  religious  rights  are  fe- 
iure,  fuch  fubjeCU  vvill  £><•  dutiful  and  obedient.  The  wave* , 
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do  not  rife,  but  when  the  winds  blow.  What  fuch  ah  admini¬ 
stration  the  x)uke  of  AlvcCs  in  the  'Netherlands ,  might  produce, 
.1  know  not;  but  this  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  deem  iinpof- 
fible.  And  yet  there  were  two  very  manifeft  differences  between 
that  cafe,  and  ours,  and  both  are  in  our  favour.  The  hrjt,  that 
Spain  had  already  united  the  feventecn  provinces  under  one  vihble 
government,  tho’  the  dates  continued  independant :  The  fecond, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  provinces  were  of  a  nation,  not  only 
different  from,  but  utterly  unlike  the  Spaniards:  Had  the  Nether - 
lands  been  peopled  from  Spain,  the  word  of  oppreffionhad  probably 
notprovoked  them  to  wilh  a  feparation  of  government.  It  might  and 
probably  would  have  ruined  the  country,  but  would  never  have  pro« 
duced  an  independant  fovereignity.  In  fa£f,  neither  the  very  word 
of  governments,  the  word  of  politicks  in  the  lad  century,  nor  the 
total  abolition  of  their  remaining  liberty,  in  theprovinces  o t Spain 
itfelf,  in  the  prefent,  have  produced  any  independency  that  could 
be  fupported.  1  he  fame  maybe  obferved  of  France .  And  let 
it  not  be  faidthat  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  to  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  has  prevented  a  feparation.  While  ourdrenglh  at  fea 
continues,  tne  banks  of  the  Ohio ,  (in  point  of  caly  and  expedi¬ 
tious  conveyance  of  troops)  are  nearer  to  London,  than  the  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  France  and  Spain  to  their  refpc£live  capitals  ;  and 
much  nearer  than  Connaught  and  Uljier  were  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  No  body  foretels  the  didolution  of  the  Ruffian  mo¬ 
narchy  from  its  extent,  yet  I  will  venture  to  fay,  the  eadern 
parts  of  it  are  already  much  more  inacceffable  from!  Peterjburgh 
than  the  country  on  the  FUffiffipi  is  from  London  ;  I  mean  more 
men,  in  lefs  time,  might  be  conveyed  the  latter  than  the  former 
didance.  The  rivers  Oby ,  'Jenefea  and  Lena ,  do  not  facilitate  the 
communication  half  fo  well  by  their  courfe,  nor  are  they  half 
fo  pra&icable  as  the  rivers.  To  this  I  diall  only  add 

the  obfervation  of  Machiauel,  in  his  Prince,  that  a  government 
feldom  long  preferves  its  dominon  over  thofe  who  are  foreigners 
to  it;  who  on  the  other  hand  fall  with  great  eafe,  and  continue 
infcperably  annex’d  to  the  government  of  their  own  nation,  which 
he  proves  by  the  fate  of  the  Englijh  conquejls  in  France . 

Yet  with  all  thefe  difadvantages,  fo  difficult  is  it  to  overturn  an 
edablifned  government,  that  it  was  not  without  the  adidance  of 
France  and  England  that  the  United  Provinces  { upported  thcmfelves : 
which  teaches  us,  that  if  the  vidonary  danger  ofindependcnce  in 

<ni‘ 


bur  colonics  is  to  be  feared,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  render  it 
fubflantial  than  the  neighbourhood  of  foreigners  at  enmity  with 
the  fovereign  government,  capable  of giving  either  aid  or  an  afylum, 
ks  the  event  fhall  require.  Yet  againfl  even  thefe difadvantages, 
did  Spain  preferve  almoH  ten  provinces,  merely  thro*  their  want 
of  union,  which  indeed  could  never  have  taken  place  among 
the  others,  but  for  caufes,  fome  of  which  are  in  our  cafe  impofli- 
ble,  and  others  it  is  impious  to  fuppofe  pofllble. 

The  Romans  well  underilood  that  policy  which  teaches  the 
fecurity  ariiing  to  the  chief  government  from  feperate  Hates  a- 
mong  the  governed,  when  they  reHored  the  liberties  of  the  Hates 
of  Greece ,  (oppreiTed  but  united  under  Macedonf)  by  an  edidt 
that  every  Hate  fhould  live  under  its  own  laws.*  They  did  not 
even  name  a  governor.  Independence  of  eachother ,  and  feparate 
interefs ,  tho5  among  a  people  united  by  common  manners,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  I  may  fay  religion,  inferior  neither  in  wifdom,  bra¬ 
very,  nor  their  love  of  liberty,  to  the  Romans  themfelves,  was  all 
the  fecurity  the  fovereigns  wlfhedfor  their  fovereignty.  It  is  true, 
they  did  not  call  themfelves  fovereigns ;  they  fet  no  value  on  the 
title  ;  they  were  contented  with  poffefling  the  thing;  and  pofiefs 
it  they  did,  even  without  a  Handing  army.  What  can  be  a  flron- 
ger  proof  of  the  fecurity  of  their  pofieffion  ?  And  yet  by  a  policy 
Hrnilar  to  this  throughout,  was  the  Roman  world  fubdued  and  held; 
a  world  compofed  of  above  an  hundred  languages  and  fets  of 
manners  different  from  thofe  of  their  maHers.f  Yet  this  domi¬ 
nion  was  unfhakeable,  till  the  lofs  of  liberty  and  corruption  of 
manners  over  turned  it. 

E  But 

*  Omnes  Grxcorum  civitales,qu.t  in  Europa,  quxquein  Afia  effent,  libertaiem 
gefuas  leges  babcrent,idtc.  .  Liv.lib.  33.  c.  30. 

f  When  the  Romani  had  fubdu’d  Macedon  and  llfyricum,  they  were  both 
form’d  into  republicks  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  and  Macedon  was  thought 
fa  fe  from  the  danger  of  a  revolution,  by  being  divided,  into  a  divifion  com* 
mon  among  the  Romans, zswe  learn  from  the  tetrarchs  in  leripture.  Omnium 
primum  liberos  effeplacebot  Macedonas  atqueiUjrios‘,ut  omnibus  gen tib us  appare- 
ret ,  arma  populi  Romani  non  liberisfervitutem,  fed  contra  fervientibus  liber  td- 
tern  ajferre.  Ut  i?  in  lib  er  t  ate  gent  es  qu(c  ejfent ,  tut  am  eamfibi  perpetuamque  fab 
tutela  populi  Romani  ejjc  :  quxfub  regibut  viverent,  6*  in  prefens  tempus  ml 

tiores  cos  juftiorefque  refpeftu  populi  Romani  habere  fe  ;  &  ft  quando  helium  cum 
populo  Romano  regibus  fttijfet  juts,  exit um  ejus  viBoriam  Romanis ,  fibi  libertatem 

tillaturum  crederent. - In  quatuor  regiones  dejeribi  Macedonian ir  utfuum  quxque 

concilium  haberct,placuit :  &  dimidiurn  tributi  quant  quod  regibus  fare  foliti  erant  p 
populo  Romano pewdere*  Sinuili  hi§8£  inlliyncurn  jpandata. 

r  *  Uy.  bb.  45*  c.  i». 
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But  what  is  the  prudent  policy  inculcated  by  the  remarker ,  to 
obtain  this  end,  fecurity  of  dominion  over  cur  colonies  :  It  is,  to 
leave  the  French  in  Canada ,  to  ‘c  check”  their  growth,  for  other- 
wife  our  people  may  “  increafe  infinitely  from  all  caufes.”  We 
have  already  feen  in  what  manner  the  French  and  their  Indians 
check  the  growth  of  our  colonies*  ’Tis  a  modeft  word,  this,  cheeky 
for  mafacreing  men,  women  and  children.  The  writer  would 
if  he  could,  hide  from  himfelf  as  well  as  from  the  public,  the 
horror  arifing  from  fuch  a  propofal,  by  couching  it  in  general 
terms  :  ’tis  no  wonder  he  thought  if  a  “  fubjeft  not  fit  for  dif- 
cC  cufiion”  in  his  letter,  tho’  he  recommends  it  as  4 c  a  point  that 
“  fhould  be  the  conftant  obje£l  of  the  miniiters  attention  ! — - 
But  if  Canada  is  reftored  on  this  principle,  will  not  Britain  be 
guilty  of  all  the  blood  to  be  (lied,  all  the  murders  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  order  to  Keck  this  threaded  growth  of  our  own  people  ? 
Will  not  this  be  telling  the  French  in  plain  terms,  that  the  hor¬ 
rid  barbarities  they  perpetrate  with  their  Indians  on  our  colonifts 
are  agreeable  to  us  ;  and  that  they  need  not  apprehend  the  re- 
fentment  of  a  government  with  whofe  views  they  fo  happily  com 
cur  ?  Will  not  the  colonies  view  it  in  this  light  ?  Will  they  have 
reafon  to  conlider  themfelves  any  longer  as  fitbje&s  and  children. 


when  theylind  their  cruel  enemies  halloo'd  upon  them  by  tne  coun¬ 
try  from  whence  they  fprung,  the  government  that  owes  them  pro¬ 
tection  as  it  requires  their  obedience  ?  Is  not  this  the  moll  like¬ 
ly  means  of  driving  them  into  the  arms  of  the  French ,  who  can 
invite  them  by  an  offer  of  that  fecurity  their  own  government 
chufes  not  to  afford  them  ?  I  would  not  be  thought  to  infinuate 
that  the  remarker  wants  humanity.  I  know  how  little  many  good 

natured  perfons  are  affefted  by  the  diltreffes  of  people  at  a  dif- 

flance  and  whom  they  do  not  know.  There  are  even  thofe,  who, 
being  prefent,  can  fympathize  fmcerely  with  thegnefof  a  lady 
on  the  fudden  death  of  her  favourite  bird,  and  yet  can  read  of 
the  finking  of  a  city  in  Syria  with  very  little  concern.  If  it  be, 
after  all,  thought  neceflary  to  check  the  growth  of  our  colonies, 
give  me  leave  to  propofc  a  method  lefs  cruel.  It  is  a  method  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  fcripturc.  The  murder  of  huf- 
bands,  of  wives,  of  brothers,  fillers,  and  children  whofe  pleafing 
fociety  has  been  for  fome  time  enjoyed,  aftefts  deeply  the  ineffec¬ 
tive  furviving  relations ;  but  grief  for  the  death  of  a  child  juft  born 
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Is  fhort  and  eafily  fupported.  The  method  I  mean  Is  that  which 
was  dilated  by  the  Egyptian  policy,  when  the  44  infinite  increafe” 
of  the  children  of  IJrael  was  apprehended  as  dangerous  to  the  ft  ate.* 
Let  an  ad  of  parliament,  than  be  made,  enjoining  the  colony 
midwives  to  ftifle  in  the  birth  every  third  or  fourth  child.  By 
this  means  you  may  keep  the  colonies  to  their  prefent  fize.  And 
if  they  were  under  the  hard  alternative  of  fubmitting  to  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  fchemes  for  checking  their  growth,  I  dare  an- 
fwer  for  them,  they  would  prefer  the  latter. 

But  all  this  debate  about  the  propriety  of  impropriety  of  keep¬ 
ing  or  reftoring  Canada ,  is  poilibly  too  early.  We  have  taken 
the  capital  indeed,  but  the  country  is  yet  far  from  being  in  cur 

pofteflion  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be :  for  if  our  M - rs 

are  perfuaded  by  fuch  counfellors  as  the  remarker ,  that  the  French 
there  are  44  not  the  worft  of  i*eighbouEjJ|  and  that  if  we 
had  conquered  Canada ,  we  ought  for  ourTnvn  fakes  to  reftore 
it,  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  our  colonies,  I  am  then  afraid 
we  fhall  never  take  it.  For  there  are  many  ways  of  avoiding  the 
completion  of  die  conqueft,  that  will  be  lefs  exceptionable  and 
lefs  odious  than  the  giving  it  up. 

The  objedion  I  have  often  heard,  that  if  we  had  Canada , 
we  could  not  people  it,  without  draining  Britain  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  population  in 
new  countries.  W  hen  we  ftrft  began  to  colonize  in  America ,  it 
was  neceffary  to  fend  people,  and  to  fend  feed-corn ;  but  it  is 
notnowneceftary  that  we  lhould  furnilh,  for  a  new  colony,  either 
one  or  die  other.  The  annual  increment  alone  of  our  prefent 
colonies,  without  diminifhing  their  numbers,  or  requiring  a  man 
from  hence,  is  fufticient  in  ten  years  to  fill  Canada  with  double 
the  number  of  Engiijh  that  it  now  has  of  French  inhabitants §. 
Thofe  who  are  proteftants  among  the  French ,  will  probably  chufe 
to  remain  under  the  Engiijh  government ;  many  will  chufe  to 

,  rc- 

*  And  Phaioab faid  unto  his  people,  behold  the  people  of  the  children  of 
Jfrael  are  more  and  mightier  than  we;  come  on,  let  us  deal  - wifely  with 
them  ;  left  they  multiply]  and  it  come  to  pals  that  when  there  falleth  out  any 
war,  they  join  alio  unto  our  enemies  and  fight  againft  us,  and  io  get  them 

up  out  of  the  land. . And  thekingfpake  to  the  Hebrew  midwives,  Etc, 

Exodus ,  Chap.  i. 

§  Infant,  there  has  not  gone  from  Britain  to  our  colonies  thefe  20  years 
pail,  to  lettle  there,  lo  many  as  io  families  a  year;  the  new  lettlers  are  ei¬ 
ther  the  offspring  of  the  old,  or  emigrants  from  Germany  or  the  north  of 
Ireland 

it 


remove  if  they  can  be  allowed  to  fell  their  land,  improvements 
and  effects :  the  red  in  that  thinfettled  country,  will  in  lefs  than 
half  a  century,  from  the  crowds  of  Englijh  fettling-  round  and 
among  them,  be  blended  and  incorporated  with  our  people  both 
in  language  and  manners. 

In  Gaudaloupe  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  different ;  and  though  I  am  far 
from  thinking  we  havefugar  land  enough*,  I  cannot  think  Gauda- 
loupeh  fo  defirable  an  increafe  of  it,  as  other  objefts  the  enemy  would 
probably  be  infinitely  more  ready  to  part  with.  A  country  fully  in¬ 
habited  by  any  nation  is  no  proper  poffeffion  for  another  of  different 
language,  manners  and  religion.  It  is  hardly  ever  tenable  at  lefs 

expence  than  it  is  worth. - But  the  ifle  of  Cayenne ,  and  its  ap- 

pendix  Equinofiial-France,  would  indeed  be  an  acquifition  every 
way  fuitable  to  our  fituation  and  defires.  This  would  hold  all 
that  migrate  irom^Barbadoes,  the  Leeward -IJlands  or  Jamaica . 
It  would  certainly  recal  into  an  Englijh  government  (in  which 
there  would  be  room  for  millions)  all  who  have  before  fettled 
or  purchafed  in  Martinico ,  Gaudaloupe ,  Santa- Cruz  or  St.  Joh?ds9 
except  fuch  as  know  not  the  value  of  an  Englijh  government,  and 
fuch  I  am  fure  are  not  worth  recalling. 

But  fhould  we  keep  Gaudaloupe ,  we  are  told  it  would  enable 
11s  to  export  £ .  300,000  in  fugars.  Admit  it  to  be  true,  though 
perhaps  the  amazing  increafe  of  Englifo  confumption  might  flop 
moll  of  it  here,  to  whofe  profit  is  this  to  redound  r  to  the  pro¬ 
fit  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  ifiand :  except  a  fmall  part  that 
fhould  fall  to  the  fhare  of  the  Englijh  purchafers,  but  whofe  whole 
purchafe  money  mull  firft  be  added  to  the  wealth  and  circulation 
of  France . 

I  grant,  however,  much  of  this  £.  300,000  would  be  expend¬ 
ed  in  Briti/h  manufactures.  Perhaps,  too,  a  few  of  the  land- 
owners  of  Gaudaloupe  might  dwell  and  fpend  their  fortunes  in 
Britain^  (though  probably  much  fewer  than  of  the  inhabitants 
of  North  America).  I  admit  the  advantage  arifing  to  us  from  thefe 
circumftances,  (as  far  as  they  go)  in  the  cafe  of  Gaudaloupe ,  as 

well 

*  }*.  i.so^tcn  feidwe  hare  plenty  of  fugar-land  flill  unemployed  in  Jamaica' 
fcut  thole  who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  ifiand,  know,  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  vacant  land  in  it  is  generally  fituated  among  mountains,  rocks  and  gullies 
that  make  Carriage  impracticable,  fo  that  no  profitable  ule  can  be  made  ofit, 
unirls  the  priced  fugars  fiiould  f©  greatly  increafe  as  to  enable  the  planter  to 
make  very  expen  five  roads,  by  blowing  up  rocks,  ercaing  bridges,  fo.  even/ 
%  or  300  yards.  '  ' 1  D  7  T  J 
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well  as  in  that  of  our  other  Weft  India  fettlements.  Yet  eves 
this  confumption  is  little  better  than  that  of  an  allied  nation 
would  be,  who  Ihouid  take  our  manufadures  and  fupply  us 
with  lugar,  and  put  us  to  no  expcnce  in  defending  the  place  of 
growth. 

''  But  though  our  own  colonies  expend  among  us  almoft  the 
whole  produce  of  ourfugar,  can  we  or  ought  we  to  promife  our- 
felves  this  will  be  the  cafe  of  Gaudaloupe,  One  100,000^.  will 
fupply  them  with  Britijb  manufactures  ;  and  fuppofing  we  can. 
effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  tlioie  of  France,  (which  is 
morally  impofiible  in  a  country  ufed  to  them)  tne  other  200,000 
will  hill  be  fpent  in  France ,  in  the  education  of  their  children 
and  fupport  pf  themfelves ;  or  elfe  be  laid  up  there,  where  they 

will  always  think  their  home  to  be. 

Befides  this  confumption  of  Britijb  manufactures,  much  is  faid 
pf  the  benefit  we  fhall  have  from  the  fituation  of  Guadeloupe,  and 
we  are  told  of  a  trade  to  the  Carraccas  and  Spanijb  Main .  In 
what  refpeCt  Gaudaloupe  is  better  fituated  for  this  trade  than  Ja- 
maica ,  or  even  any  of  our  other  iflands,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs. 

I  believe  it  to  be  not  fo  well  fituated  for  that  of  the  windward, 
coaft,  as  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia ,  which  in  this  as  well  as  other 
refpeCls,  would  be  more  valuable  poffeflions,  and  which,  I  doubt 
not,  the  peace  will  fecure  to  us.  Nor  is  it  nearly  fo  well  fituated 
for  that  of  the  reft  of  the  Spanijh  Main  as  Jamaica .  As  to  the 
greater  fafety  of  our  trade  by  the  poflfefiion  of  Gaudaloupe ,  expe¬ 
rience  has  convinced  us  that  in  reducing  a  fingle  iftand,  or  even 
more,  we  flop  the.  privateering  buftnefs  but  little.  Privateers 
ftill  fubfift,  in  equal  if  not  greater  numbers,  and  carry  the  vef- 
fels  into  Martinico  which  before  it  was  more  convenient  to  carry 
into  Guadaloupe.  Had  we  all  the  Caribbees ,  it  is  true,  they  would 
in  thofe  parts  be  without  fhelter.  Yet  upon  the  whole  I  fuppofe 
it  to  be  a  doubtful  point  and  well  worth  consideration,  whether 
our  obtaining  pofleffion  of  all  the  Caribbees ,  would  be  more  than 
a  temporary  benefit,  as  it  would  neceftarily  foon  fill  the  French 
part  of  Hifpaniola  with  French  inhabitants,  and  thereby  render  it 
five  times  more  valuable  in  time  of  peace,  and  little  lefs  than  im¬ 
pregnable  in  time  of  war;  and  would  probably  end  in  a  few  years 
in  the  uniting  the  whole  of  that  great  and  fertile  ifland.  under  a 
French  government. .  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  our  conqueft 
©f  St.  Chrijlophersy  and  driving  the  French  from  thence,  firft  fur- 

mih’d 
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mfli’d  Hifpanrola  with  fkilful  and  fubftantial  planters,  and  was 
confequently  tee  iirif  occasion  of  its  pretent  opulence.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  will  hazard  an  opinion,  that  valuable  as  the  French 
pofleffions  in  the  JI  ejl  Inches  are,  and  undeniable  the  advantages 
th,\  deti\e  bom  them,  there  is  lomewhat  to  be  weighed  in  the 
oppofite  feale.  They  cannot  at  prefent  make  war  with  England, 
without  expofing  thofe  advantages  while  divided  among  the  nu- 
meious  iflands  they  now  have,  much  more  than  they  would,  were 
they  pofleffed  of  St.  Domingo  only ;  there  own  fhare  of  which 

would,  if  well  cultivated,  grow  more  fugar,  than  is  now  grown 
in  all  their  Weft  India  iflands. 

I  have  before  faid  I  do  not  deny  the  utility  of  the  con  quell,  or 
e\  en  of  oui  future  poffeflion  of  Gaudaloupe ,  if  not,  bought  too 
dear.  1  he  trade  of  the  Wt ft  Indies  is  one  of  our  moll  valuable 
trades.  Our  pofleffions  there  deferve  our  greateft  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  So  do  thofe  o I  North  America.  I  Ihall  not  enter  into  the 
invidious  talk  of  comparing  their  due  ellimation.  it  would  be 
a  very  long  and  a  very  difagreeable  one,  to  run  thro’  every  thing 
material  on  this  head.  It  is  enough  to  our  prefent  point,  if  1 
Imve  fhown,  that  the  value  of  North  America  is  capable  of  an  im- 
menfe  increafe,  o y  an  acquilition  and  meafures,  that  mull  necef- 
fanly  have  an  elfetl  the  dirett  contrary  of  what  we  have  been  in- 
dullriou fly  taught  to  fear;  and  that  Gaudaloupe  is,  in  point  of 
advantage,  but  a  very  fmall  addition  to  cur  Weft  India  poffeffi- 

ons,  rendered  many  ways  lefs  valuable  to  us  than  it  is  to  the 
French>  who  will  probably  fet  more  value  upon  it  than  upon  a 

country  that  is  much  more  valuable  to  us  than  to  them. 

■There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  faid  on  all  the  parts  of  thefe 
fubjedls ;  but  as  it  would  carryme  into  a  detail  that  Ifearwould 
tire  the  patience  of  my  readers,  and  which  I  am  not  without  ap- 
prehenfions  I  have  done  already,  I  ihall  referve  what  remans  till 
I  dare  venture  again  on  the  indulgence  of  the  publick. 
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In  Confirmation  of  the  Writer’s  Opinion  concerning  Populati¬ 
on,  Manufactures,  (Ac.  he  has  thought  it  not  amifs  to  add  an 
Extract  from  a  Piece  written  jbme  Years  fince  in  America,  where 
the  Fafts  mull  be  well  known,  on  which  the  Reafonings  are 
founded.  It  is  intitled 


CONCERNING  THE 

Increase  ot  Mankind, 


Written  in  Pensilvania,  1751. 


i.  i~f~'  ABLES  of  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  births,  of 
1  deaths  to  births,  of  marriages  to  the  numbers  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  (Ac.  formed  on  obfervations  made  upon  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  christenings,  (Ac.  of  populous  cities,  will  not  fuit  coun¬ 
tries;  nor  will  tables  formed  on  obfervations  made  on  full  fettled 
old  countries,  as  Europe,  fuit  new  countries,  as  America. 

?..  For  people  increafc  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  marria¬ 
ges,  and  that  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  eafe  and  convenience 
of  fupporting  a  family.  When  families  can  be  eafily  fupported, 

more  perfons  marry,  and  earlier  in  lb e. 

In  cities,  where  all  trades,  occupations  and  offices  are  full, 
many  delay  marrying,  till  they  can  fee  how  to  bear  the  charges 
of  a  family  ;  which  charges  are  greater  in  cities,  as  luxury  is 
more  common ;  many  live  fmgle  during  life,  and  continue  fer- 
vants  to  families,  journeymen  to  trades,  (3  c.  hence  cities  do  not 
by  natural  generation  fupply  themfelves  with  inhabitants ;  the 

deaths  are  more  than  the  births. 

a  .  In  countries  full  fettled,  the  cafe  mull  be  nearly  the  fame; 
1  all 
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all  lands  being  occupied  and  improved  to  the  heighth ;  thofe  who 
cannot  get  land,  muft  labour  for  others  that  have  it;  when  la¬ 
bourers  are  plenty;  their  wages  will  be  low;  by  low  wages  a 
family  is  fupported  with  difficulty;  this  difficulty  deters  many 
trom  marriage,  who  therefore  long  continue  fervants  and  Angle 
Only  as  the  cities  takes  fupplies  of  people  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  thereby  make  a  little  more  room  in  the  country,  mam- 

age  is  a  little  more  encouraged  there,  and  the  births  exceed  the 
deaths. 


5-  Great  part  of  Europe  is  full  fettled  with  huffiandmen,  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  and  therefore  cannot  now  much  increafe  in  peo¬ 
ple  :  America  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Indians,  who  fubfift  moftly  by 

hunting.- - But  as  the  hunter,  of  all  men,  requires  the  great- 

eft  quantity  of  land  from  whence  to  draw  his  fubfiftance,&  (the 
hulhandman  fubfifting  on  much  lefs,  the  gardener  on  full  left, 
and  the  manufafturer  requiring  leaft  of  all)  the  Europeans  found’ 
America  as  fully  fettled  as  it  well  could  be  by  hunters  ;  yet  thefe 
having  large  trafts,  were  eafily  prevailed  on  to  part  with  porti; 
ons  of  territory  to  the  new  comers,  who  did  not'much  inter¬ 
fere  with  die  natives  in  hunting,  and  furniffied  them  with  many 
things  they  wanted. 


6.  Land  being  thus  plenty  in  America,  and  fo  cheap  as  that  a 
labouring  man,  that  underftands  hufbandry,  can  in  a  fhort  time 
fave  money  enough  to  purchafea  piece  of  new  land  fufficient  for 
a  plantation,  whereon  he  may  fubfift  a  family  ;  fuch  are  not  a~ 
fraid  to  marry ;  for  if  tney  even  look  far  enough  forward  to  con¬ 
fer  how  their  children  when  grown  up  are  to  be  provided  for,'; 
they  fee  that  more  land  is  to  be  had  at  rates  equally  eafy,  all 
circumftanccs  confidered. 


7.  Hence  marriages  in  America  are  more  general,  and  more  ge¬ 
nerally  early ,  than  in  Europe.  And  ifit  is  reckoned  there,  that  there 
is  but  one  marriage  per  annum  among  100  perfons,  perhaps  we 
may  here  reckon  two ;  and  if  in  Europe  they  have  but  four  births 
to  a  marriage  (many  of  their  marriages  being  late)  we  may  here 
reckon  eight ;  of  which  if  one  half  grow  up,  and  our  marriages 
are  made,  reckoning  one  with  another,  at  twenty  years  of  age 
Our  people  muft  at  leaft  be  doubled  every  twenty  years, 

8.  But  notwithftanding  this  increafe,  fo  vaft  is  the  territory  of 
North  America,  that  it  will  require  many  ages  to  fettle  it  fully ; 

And 
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and  till  it  is  fully  fettled  labour  will  never  be  cheap  here,  where 
no  man  continues  long  a  labourer  for  others,  but  gets  a  plantati¬ 
on  of  his  own;  no  man  continues  long  a  journeyman  to  a  trade,, 
but  goes  among  thofe  new  fettlers,  and  lets  up  for  himfelf,  v5e. 
Hence  labour  is  no  cheaper  now,  in  Penjtl'vanid ,  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  tho’  fo  many  thoufand  labouring  people  have 
been  imported  from  Germany  and  Ireland. 

9.,  The  danger  therefore  of  thefe  colonies  interfering  with 
their  mother  country  in  trades  that  depend  on  labour,  manufac¬ 
tures,  &c.  is  too  remote  to  require  the  attention  of  Great  Britain . 

10.  But  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the  colonies,  a  valt 
demand  is  growing  for  Britijh  manufactures ;  a  glorious  market 
wholly  in  the’power  of  Britain ,  in  which  foreigners  cannot  in¬ 
terfere,  which  will  increafe  in  a  Ihort  time  even  beyond  her 
power  of  fupplying,  tho’  her  whole  trade  fhould  be  to  her 

polonies.  *********_ 

12.  JTis  an  ill-grounded  opinion  that  by  the  labour  of  Haves, 

America  may  poffibly  vie  in  cheapnefs  of  manufactures  with  Bri~ 
tain .  The  labour  of  Haves  can  never  be  fo  cheap  here  as  the  la¬ 
bour  of  working  men  is  in  Britain.  Any  one  may  compute  ifa 
Intereft  of  money  is  in  the  colonies  from  6  to  1  o  per  Cent.  Slaves 
One  with  another  coil  30/.  Sterling  per  head.  Reckon  then  the 
intereft  of  the  firft  purchafe  of  a  Have,  the  infurance  or  rifque  oh 
his  life,  his  cloathing  and  diet,  expences  in  his  ficknefs  and  lofs 
of  time,  lofs  by  his  negleCt  of  bufinefs  (negleCt  is  natural  to  the 
man  who  is  not  to  be  benefited  by  his  own  care  or  diligence)  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  driver  to  keep  him  at  work,  and  his  pilfering  from 
time  to  time,  almoft  every  Have  being  from  the  nature  of  Havery 
a  thief,  and  compare  the  whole  amount  with  the  wages  of  a  ma¬ 
nufacturer  of  iron  or  wool  in  England ,  you  will  fee  that  labour  is 
much  cheaper  there  than  it  ever  can  be  by  negroes  here.  Why 
then  will  Americans  purchafe  Haves  ?  Becaufe  Haves  may  be  kept 
as  long  as  a  man  pleafes,  or  has  occafion  for  their  labour;  while 
hired  men  are  continually  leaving  their  mafter  (often  in  the  midli 
of  his  bulinefs)  and  fetting  up  for  therafelves;  ’  §  8. 

13.  As  the  increafe  of  people  depends  on  the  encouragement 
of  marriages,  the  following  things  mud  diminiHi  a  nation,  <viz*. 
I.  The  being  conquered  ;  for  the  conquerors  will  engrofs  as  ma- 
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ny  offices,  and  exa&  as  much  tribute  or  profit  on  the  labour  of 
the  conquered,  as  will  maintain  them  in  their  new  eftabliffiment; 
and  this  diminiffiing  the  fubfiftence  of  the  natives,  difcourages 
their  marriages,  and  fo  gradually  diminiffies  them,  while  the  fo¬ 
reigners  increafe.  2.  Lofs  of  territory.  Thus  the  Britons  be¬ 
ing  driven  into  Wales ,  and  crouded  together  in  a  barren  country 
insufficient  to  Support  Inch  great  numbers,  diminiffied  till  the peo- 
ple  bore  a  proportion  to  the  produce,  while  the  Saxons  increafed 
on  their  abandoned  lands,  'till  the  ifland  became  full  of  Englijh * 
And  were  the  Englijh  now  driven  into  Wales  by  Some  foreign  na¬ 
tion,  there  would  in  a  few  years  be  no  more  Englijh  men  in  Bri- 
uuny  tn an  there  are  now  people  in  Wales,  3.  Lofs  of  trade.  Ma¬ 
nufactures  exported,  draw  fubfiftence  from  foreign  Countries  for 
numbers ;  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  marry  and  raife  families. 
If  the  nation  be  deprived  of  any  branch  of  trade,  and  no  new  em¬ 
ployment  is  found  for  the  people  occupy’d  in  that  branch,  it 
will  Soon  be  deprived  of  fo  many  people.  4.  Lofs  of  food.  Sup- 
pofe  a  nation  has  a  fifhery,  which  not  only  employs  great  num¬ 
bers,  but  makes  the  food  and  fubiiflence  of  the  people  cheaper  : 
ir  another  nation  becomes  matter  of  the  feas,  and  prevents  the 
ftfhery,  the  people  will  diminifh  in  proportion  as  the  lofs  of  em¬ 
ploy,  and  dearnefs  of  provifion  makes  it  more  difficult  to  fubfift 
a  family.  5.  Bad  government  and  infecure  property.  People 
not  only  leave  fuch  a  country,  and  fettling  abroad  incorporate 
with  other  nations,  lofe  their  native  language,  and  become  fo¬ 
reigners;  but  the  indultryof  thofe  that  remain  being  difeouraged* 
the  quantity  of  fubfdlence  in  the  country  is  leffiened,  and  the  fup-* 
port  of  a  family  becomes  more  difficult.  So  heavy  taxes  tend  to 
diminifh,  a  people.  6.  The  introduction  of  flaves.  The  negroes 
brought  into  the  Englijh  Sugar  iflands,  have  greatly  diminiffied 
the  whites  there;  the  poor  are  by  this  means  deprived  of  employ¬ 
ment,  while  afew  families  acquire  vail  eflates,  which  they  Spend 
on  foreign  luxuries,  and  educating  their  children  in  the  habit  of 
thofe  luxuries ;  the  fame  income  is  needed  for  the  Support  of  one, 
that  might  have  maintained  one  hundred.  The  whites  who  havd 
flaves  not  labouring,  are  enfeebled,  and  therefore  not  fo  p-ene- 
rally  prolific ;  the  flaves  being  worked  too  hard,  and  ill  fed,  their 
conftitutions  are  broken,  and  tire  deaths  among  them  are  more 

than 
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than  the  births ;  fo  that  a  continual  Supply  is  needed  from  Africa . 
The  nothern  colonies  having  few  flaves,  encreafe  in  whites. 
Slaves  alfo  pejorate  the  families  that  ufe  them  ;  the  white  chil¬ 
dren  become  proud,  difguiled  with  labour,  and  being  educated  in 
idlenefs,  are  rendered  unlit  to  get  a  living  by  indufhy. 

14.  Hence  the  prince  that  acquires  new  territory,  if  he  finds  it 
vacant,  or  removes  the  natives  to  give  his  own  people  room;  the 
legiflator  that  makes  effectual  laws  for  promoting  of  trade,  increaf- 
ing  employment,  improving  land  by  more  or  better  tillage,  provid¬ 
ing  more  food  by  fisheries,  leaning  property,  &c.  and  the  man 
that  invents  new  trades,  arts  or  manufactures,  or  new  improve, 
mentsin  husbandry,  maybe  properly  called  Fathers  of  their  Nation, 
as  they  are  the  caufe  of  the  generation  of  m  ultitudes,  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  they  afford  to  marriage. 

15  As  to  privileges  granted  to  the  married,  (fuch  as  the  jus 
'trium  liber  ovum  among  the  Romans)  they  may  halten  the  filling  of 
a  country  that  has  been  thinned  by  war  or  peftilence,  or  that  has 
otherwife  vacant  territory,  but  cannot  increafe  a  people  beyond 
the  means  provided  for  their  fubfillence. 

16.  Foreign  luxuries  and  needlefs  manufactures  imported  and 
ufed  in  a  nation,  do,  by  the  fame  reafoning,  increafe  the  people 
©f  the  nation  that  furnifhes  them,  and  diminifh  the  people  of 

the  nation  that  ufes  them. - Laws  therefore  that  prevent  fuch 

importations,  and  on  the  contrary  promote  the  exportation  of 
manufactures  to  beconfumed  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  called 
(with  refpeCt  to  the  people  that  make  them )  generative  laws,  as  by 
increaling  fubfillence  they  encourage  marriage.  Such  laws  like- 
wife  fcrengthen  a  country  doubly,  by  increaling  its  own  people 
;md  diminifhing  its  neighbours. 

17.  Some  European  nations  prudently  refufe  to  confume  the 
manufaCl-ures  of  E of- India  They  fhould  likewife  forbid  them 
to  their  colonies:  for  the  pain  to  the  merchant  is  not  to  be  com- 

O 

pared  with  the  lofs  by  this  means  of  people  to  the  nation. 

18.  Home  luxury  in  the  great  increafes  the  nation’s  manu¬ 
facturers  employed  by  it,  who  are  many,  and  only  tends  to  di¬ 
minifh  the  families  that  indulge  in  it,  who  are  few.  The  greater 
the  common  fafhionable  expcnce  of  any  rank  of  people,  the 
more  cautious  they  are  of  marriage.  Therefore  luxury  fhould 
never  be  {offered  to  become  common. 
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i9.  The  great  increafe  ofoffspring  in  particular  families,  is  nof 

always  owing  to  greater  fecundity  of  nature,  but  lbmetimes  to  exam¬ 
ples  Oi  induftry  in  the  heads,  and  induftrious  education ;  by  which  the 
children  are  enabled  to  provide  better  for  themfelves,  and  their 
marrying  early  is  encouraged  from  the  profpeaofgoodfubfiftence. 
_  *°-_ If  there  be  a  fed  tlierefore,  in  our  nation,  that  regard 
frugality  and  induftry  as  religious  duties,  and  educate  their  chil¬ 
dren  therein,  more  than  others  commonly  do;  fuck  feet  mull 

confequently  increafe  more  by  natural  generation,  than  any  other 
fed  in  Britain.—  ■  ■  ■-  "  •  • 

2 1  •  importation  of  foreigners  into  a  country  that  has  as 
tm.iiy  inhabitants  as  the  prefent  employments  and  provifions  for 
•  njbfiftence  will  bear,  will  be  in  the  end  noincreafe  ofpeople,  un- 
leis  the  new-comers  have  more  induftry  and  frugality  than  the 
natives,  and  then  they  will provide  more  fubfiftence  and  increafe 
’n  t*’,c  country ;  but  they  will  gradually  eat  the  natives  out— 
A  or  is  ltneceftary  to  bring  in  foreigners  to  fill  up  any  occafional 
vacancy  in  a  country  ;  for  fuch  vacancy  (if  the  laws  are  good,  § 

!  4,  1 6)  will  foon  be  filled  by  natural  generation.  Who  can  now 
find  the  vacancy  made  in  Sweden,  France,  or  other  warlike  nati¬ 
ons,  by  the  plague  of  heroifin  40  years  ago  ;  in  France,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  proteftants;  in  England,  by  the  fettlement  of  her 
colonies;  or  in  Guinea,  by  1 00  years  exportation  of  Haves  that 
has  blackoned  half  America  /’-—The  thinnefs  of  the  inhabitants 
in  Spain,  is  owing  to  national  pride  andidienefs,  and  other  caufes, 
rather  than  to  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  or  to  the  making  of 
new  fettlements. 

22,  I  here  is  in  fhort  no  bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of  plants 
or  animals,  but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and  interfering 
with  each  other’s  means  of  fubfiltence.  Was  the  face  of  the  earth 
vacant  of  other  plants,  it  might  he  gradually  fowed  and  over¬ 
head  with  one  kind  only;  as  forinllance,  with  Fennel;  and  were 
it  empty  of  other  inhabitants,  it  might  in  a  few  ages  bereplenifh- 
cd  from  one  nation  only;  as  for  inftance,  with  Englijkmen .  Thus 
^herc  arc  fuppofed  to  be  now  upwards  of  one  Million  Englijh  fouls 

(tho’  tis  thought  fcarce  80,0c o  have  been 
brought  over  fea)  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  not  one  the  fewer  in 
Britain,  but  rather  many  more,  on  account  of  the  employment 
*he  colonies  afford  to  manufacture  at  home.  This  million  doub¬ 
let 
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ia  e,  fuppofe  but  once  in  25  years,  will  in  another  century  be 
more  than  the  people  of  England ,  and  the  greateft  number  of 
Englijhmen  will  be  on  this  fide  the  water.  What  an  accellion  of 
power  to  the  Britijh  empire  by  fea  as  well  as  land  1  What  increafe 
of  trade  and  navigation !  What  numbers  of  ihips  and  feamen ! 
We  have  been  here  but  little  more  than  iqo  years,  and  yet  the 
force  of  our  privateers  in  the  late  war,  united,  was  greater,  both 
in  men  and  guns,  than  that  of  the  whole  Britijh  navy  in  queen 

Elizabeth's  time. - How  important  an  affair  then  to  Britain , 

is  the  prefent  treaty*  for  fettling  the  bounds  between  her  colo¬ 
nies  and  the  French ,  and  how  careful  fhould  fhe  be  to  fecure  room 
enough,  ilnce  on  the  room  depends  fo  much  the  increafe  of  her 
people  ? 

23.  In  fine,  a  nation  well  regulated  is  like  a  polypus§;  takea¬ 
way  a  limb,  its  place  is  foon  fupply’d  ;  cut  it  in  two,  and  each  de¬ 
ficient  part  fhall  fpeedily  grow  out  of  the  part  remaining.  Thusif 
you  have  room  and  fubfiflence  enough,  as  you  may  by  dividing, 
make  ten  polypufes  out  of  one,  you  may  of  one  make  ten  nati¬ 
ons,  equally  populous  and  powerful;  or  rather,  increafe  a  nati¬ 
on  ten  fold  in  numbers  and  flrength.  ********* 

f  §  A  water  infedt,  well  known  to  naturajiflf. 
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CINCE  the  foregoing  fheets  were  printed  off,  the  writer  has 
'ft  obtained  accounts  of  the  Exports  to  North  America,  and  the 
irefe  India  IJlands,  by  which  it  appears,  that  there  has  been  fome 
increafe  ot  trade  to  thofe  IJlands  as  well  as  to  North  America , 
though  in  a  much  lefs  degree.  The  following  extraft  from  thefe 
accounts  will  lhow  the  reader  at  one  view  the  amount  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  to  each,  in  two  different  terms  of  five  years ;  the  terms 
taken  at  ten  years,  diltance  from  each  other,  to  lhow  the  increafe 
vix* 


Firft  Term,  from  1744.  to  1748,  inclusive. 


Northern  Colonies. 
*744  -  -£.640,114  12 
J745  -  “  534i3i6  2 
3746  -  -  75 4,945  4 

J747  -  -  726,648  5 
^748  -  -  830,243  16 


Weft  India  IJlands. 
“  -£$9*,II2  17 
*  -  5°3s^9  1 9 

-  -  472,994  1 9 

-  -  856,443  1 8 

“  "  734,095  15 


% 

9 

7 

* 

3 


Total,  £.  3,486,268  i  2  Tot. jf.  3,363,337  10  10 


Difference,  122,930  10 
r  — - - 

£.3,486,268  1 


uCcond  Term,  from  1754  to  *75^>  incluflve. 


Northern  Colonies 
I754  -  -  1,246 ,615  1  ir  . 

3 75 5  -  -  1,177,848  6  10  - 

5756  -  -  1,428,720  18  10  - 

J757  -  -  1,727,924  2  10  - 

J758  -  -  1,832,948  13  10  " 


Weft  India  IJlands. 

-  -  685,675  3  <* 

-  -  694,667  13  3 

-  -  733,458  16  3 

-  -  776,488  o  6. 

“  -  877,572  *9  il 


Total,  £  7?4M>057  4  3  Tot.£. 3,767,841  J2  ii 

Difference,  3,646,215  11  4 


£•  7.414,057  4  3 


In  the  firft  Term,  total  for  Weft  Indialftands, 
In  the  fecond  Term,  ditto  -  - 


3063,337  10  10 
3,767,841  12 


Increafe,  only£.  0,404,504  2  z 


In  the  firfl  Term,  total  lor  Northern  Colonies , 
In  the  fecond  Term,  <////<?  * 


1 

3,486,268  1  2 

7,414,057  4  3 


Increafe,  £.  3 .927.789  3  I 


By  thefe  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  Exports  to  the  Weft  In¬ 
dia  I  frauds,  and  to  the  Northern  Colonies ,  were  in  the  iiril  term, 

yearly 
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nearly  equal;  the  difference  being  only  122,93 61.  io;.  4 d.  and 
in  the  fecond  term,  the  Exports  to  thofe  iflands  had  only 
increafed  404,504/.  2  s.  1  ff.—— Whereas  the  increafe  to  the 
Northern  Colonies  is  3,92 7,789/.  3*.  id.  almoft  Four  Mil¬ 
lions. 

1 

Some  part  of  this  increafed  demand  for  Englijh  goods,  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  armies  and  fleets  we  have  had  both  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  Weji  Indies ;  not  fo  much  for  what  is  confumed  by 
the  foldiery;  their  clothing,  flores,  ammunition,  &c.  fent  from 
hence  on  account  of  the  government,  being  (as  is  fappofed)  not 

included  in  thefe  accounts  of  merchandize  exported  ;  but  as  the 

war  has  occafloned  a  great  plenty  of  money  in  America ,  many 
•i  the  inhabitants  have  increafed  their  expence. 

Thefe  accounts  do  not  include  any  Exports  from  Scotland  to 
America ,  which  are  doubtlefs  proportionably  conflderablc ;  nor 
the  Exports  from  Ireland. 


THE  END* 
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